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RESOLUTION 


The Secondary Education Board has suffered a great loss in the death on February 
24th of Frederick J. Fessenden of the Fessenden School. His initiative and foresight were 
chiefly responsible for the establishment of the Board in 1924. During his active service 
his wise guidance of the policies of the Board and his careful oversight, as treasurer, of its 
financial interests were vital factors in the stability and growth of the organization. In 
every association with him the members of the Board enjoyed the inspiration of his whole- 
some personality and genial friendship. Therefore, the Board at its meeting held in New 
York on February 27th wishes to record its sense of debt to him and to convey to his 


family its deepest sympathy. (Resolution adopted at the Annual Conference.) 




















REQUISITES FOR SUCCESS IN WAR AND PEACE 


Address delivered at the Eighteenth Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board 


New York City, February Zi, 
By Admiral H. E. Yarnell, U. S 


In his invitation to speak before the Second- 
ary Education Board, your Chairman, Mr. 
Roberts, suggested the following specifications 
for the address :— 


“T hope we may have the benefit of your ex- 
perience to learn some of the larger implications in 
the life of an officer who serves his country in impor- 
tant positions and who, in a variety of relations, 
must face what we call destiny. 

“What would be invaluable to us would be your 
ripe judgment as to what qualities of mind and what 
understanding of world problems are essential, not 
only when fighting an enemy, but also in the con- 
tinuing solution of problems which war brings. 
There might be included a consideration of what 
are the final problems in the Far East, and how one 
can obtain the information for their solution. Even 
to know where we have blundered in the past might 
be useful. In short, anything that occurs to you 
as valuable for a man in uniform, or for one to make 
sound public opinion might be included.” 


As you will note, Mr. Roberts has given me 
a very broad field which I cannot cover in its 
entirety, but if I seem to wander over a wide 
area during this address, you may hold your 
Chairman responsible. 


The requisites for success in a military life 
differ but little from those necessary for success 
in civil life. There is this difference, however, 
in their application. Military men spend most 
of their life in time of peace preparing for a war 
which all hope will never come. This has a 
deadening effect; it is easy to fall into a peace 
routine and there are few people who can retain 
the mental alertness in later years to respond 
quickly to a great and sudden emergency. 
Admiral Mahan, in one of his books, stressed 
the necessity for officers to be prepared always 
for a sudden change from peace conditions to the 
stress and strain of war. 


It is hardly possible to say that any one 
trait is more important than another in the 
successful naval officer, yet to my mind, “char- 
acter” is the most necessary. An officer of 
character, and of course I mean good character, 
is one of unswerving honesty and integrity, 
whose word is as good as his bond, who has a 
high standard of the honor and dignity o of his 
profession, who is willing to sacrifice personal 
gain or advancement for the good of the service, 
who has the strength of mind to respond quickly 
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and correctly to any great emergency, and who 
can persevere through adversity. 

Naturally, a thorough knowledge of one’s 
profession is essential to success. In war, 
this means knowledge of one’s weapons, and 
the ability to use them skillfully through long 
training in time of peace. One must be ready 
to shift to new methods of warfare if necessary. 
The armed services have been accused of con- 
servatism, and in some cases, justly so. It 
is said that military men plan to fight the next 
var on the lessons learned in the last one, and 
only change through bitter and costly experience. 


In time of peace, naval officers in high com- 
mand may be placed in positions requiring a 
thorough knowledge of International Law for 
their correct solution. Many times in the past, 
naval officers have had to act on their own re- 
sponsibility in handling situations involving the 
protection of our nationals and their legitimate 
interests in foreign ports. These require not 
only intelligence but tact and diplomacy in their 
solution. 


One of the most necessary characteristics 
of the successful naval officer is the willingness 
to act on his own responsibility and initiative 
in a time of emergency, and to take considered 
risks when they are necessary. 


This is a quality which I feel must be im- 
planted early in life. Our great Admiral ae 
gut, was a midehipman at the age of 11, i 
command of a prize at 12, and had gone deah 
a naval battle at 13. 

When the Civil War began in 1861, he was 
60 years of age, and the intervening years had 
been years of peaceful routine with the brief 
exception of the Mexican War. Yet Farragut’s 
decision to capture New Orleans and Mobile 
Bay by highly dangerous and risky naval action 
was one requiring the highest moral and pro- 
fessional courage. The knowledge and experi- 
ence gained in that bloody action between the 
Phoebe and the Essex at Valparaiso in 1814, 
enabled him 48 years later to accept the great 
risks and to carry through to success those 
battles which meant so much to the Union 
cause. 

Admiral Dewey was a young man in the 
Civil War, but he was second in command of a 
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ship that was iost in action on the Mississippi. 
When in command of the Asiatic Station at the 
beginning of the Spanish War in 1898, he 

romptly sailed on the declaration of war with 
his small squadron for a strange port to meet an 
enemy of unknown strength. Such action re- 
quired great moral courage. Wars can be won 
only by taking risks. It cannot be made a safe 
business. 

When I entered the Navy in 1893, the senior 
officers were veterans of the Civil War where 
they had served at an early age. In their 
command years, they were fine seamen, and 
men of strong character and firm convictions. 
They had had responsibility in war, when young 
in years. 

After the Civil War, our Navy stagnated 
for many years, and officers did not arrive at 
command rank until late in their career. It is 
needless to say that many failed, even in com- 
mand of vessels in time of peace. 

In our Navy today, the bulk of our younger 
officers have had early responsibility through 
command of destroyers, submarines, and air- 
craft. The results of the war to date demon- 
strate the fine caliber of these men, and their 
fighting ability in battle. They ask no favors 
of death. 

Great commanders have the ability to judge 
and handle men, to pick able subordinates, and 
to give these subordinates a free hand in the 
execution of assigned tasks under general in- 
structions. They hold the respect of their 
subordinates by recognized ability, and their 
loyalty through full recognition of work well 
done. 

Through reading and study, an officer should 
keep up to date, not only in matters of his pro- 
fession, but in the affairs of the world. Readi- 
ness to accept new ideas and new inventions 
is essential in keeping an armed force at a high 
standard of efficiency. One method of avoid- 
ing the deadening conservatism of age is to 
associate with young people and to absorb 
their enthusiasm and optimistic outlook on life. 


John Paul Jones, our naval hero of the 
Revolutionary War, gave his views as to the 
qualifications of a naval officer in these para- 
phrased words: 


It is by no means enough that an officer of the navy 
should be a capable mariner. He must be that, of 
course, but also a great deal more. He should 
be as well a gentleman of liberal education, refined 
manners, punctilious courtesy, and the nicest sense 
of personal honor. He should not only be able to 
express himself clearly, both with tongue and pen, 


but he should be versed in one or more foreign 
languages in view of his contacts with the officers of 
other nations. 


It would be presumptuous of me to attempt 
to tell a body of trained educators how to instill 
in the youth under their guidance the qualities 
necessary for success in war and peace. Yet 
the views of a layman on education and train- 
ing may be interesting if not instructive. 


Our educational system has been disorgan- 
ized by the war. Schools and colleges have been 
turned into military training camps. Small col- 
leges, whose paths were none too easy in normal 
times, are threatened with extinction. Students 
are now, and will in the future, be drafted in 
great numbers, and for them all possibility of a 
college education is gone for the duration of the 
war. Many of them will never return from the 
battlefields of Europe and the Far East. 


Recently, there has been criticism of our 
educational system as it has been developed 
throughout the years. One of these critics, Mr. 
W. R. Boyd, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the State Board of Education of lowa, 
for many years in close touch with the work of 
education in that state, calls the modern system 
the “cafeteria plan’, and adds: — 


“ae 


A student can take practically what he 
pleases. He can get a good square meal if he 
chooses wisely and studies hard. Or he can fill 
up his educational tray with things that have 
scarcely any vitamins or calories in them. In 
order to be truly educated, one must gain a 
mastery of the tools whereby an education is 
gained. 

“One of these basic things is the ability to 
use our native tongue, — to know the weight, 
worth, color, and music of words, to express our- 
selves in clear, concise, vivid English. Yet how 
rare is that ability today. 

“History, too, is vital; not to know history 
is to be a child, said Cicero ages ago. Even a 
little history would tell us that many of the 
things put forth as cure-alls today have been 
tried again and again, — and have failed. 

“How can anyone pretend to be educated 
who has no adequate knowledge of his own 
tongue, no knowledge of the ancient world, no 
knowledge of books that will live forever, not 
even a smattering of mathematics, and no knowl- 
edge of the history of his own country? 

“The elective system seems to make educa- 
tion a joy-ride, anything to avoid drill, dis- 
cipline, and, of course, drudgery. The result is 
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flabby, ill-fitted minds, appallingly ignorant of 
things everyone ought to know. 


“How can anyone be called educated who 
does not know the Bible, the mother-book of our 
literature, the loom on which our language was 
woven? 


“It is a queer debacle we have made, — seek- 
ing softness, trying merely to get by, while fail- 
ing to transmit our most precious heritage.” 
So much for Mr. Boyd. Mr. Walter Lippmann 


discusses this question in his article: — “Crisis 
and Reform in Education” of February 13. 
He says: — 


“Nearly every one is dissatisfied with the 
results of modern education and, increasingly, 
men and women are beginning to feel that it 
has been teaching a little about too many things, 
without teaching enough about anything. More 
specifically, the conviction is growing that the 
schools and colleges are very ‘liberal’ in the sense 
that they offer innumerable courses on no end 
of subjects, but that they are failing to educate 
their students efficiently in those disciplines 
which underlie all liberal arts, — namely, in the 
ability to read with understanding, in the ability 
to write and speak so as to be understood, and 
in the ability to use figures.” 


I have quoted these two authorities at some 
length since they express quite clearly and con- 
cisely my own views on modern education. When 
it takes a catalogue of several hundred pages to 
outline the courses that may be taken at a col- 
lege, there must be something wrong with the 
system. 


However, we need not infer that modern 
methods of education are wholly bad, and that 
those of bygone days were wholly good. 


In my own case, my common and high school 
education was received in the country schools 
and a small town high school of Iowa over 
50 years ago. 


Since courses of instruction were simple in 
those days, we were thoroughly grounded | 
some branches such as the three R’s. Our 
McGuftey Readers were filled with extracts from 
the world’s best literature. Spelling bees were 
quite a favorite winter entertainment, and the 
best speller was a hero in the community. 


Our histories were incomplete, and written 
from a nationalistic point of view. From them, 
one received the impression that all of our battles 
were victories, and that our Government was 
always right in every international argument. 
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One of these books entitled: — “Outlines of 
World’s History,” did not contain the slightest 
reference to the great civilizations of India and 
the Far East. 


In my time as a student at the Naval Acad- 
emy, the professional courses of Seamanship, 
Gunnery, Navigation, and Engineering were 
quite good. Other courses, — Languages, Eng- 
lish, and History, were very poor. 


Ability to speak a foreign language is one of 
the essential qualities of a naval officer as John 
Paul Jones pointed out 160 years ago, yet after 
three years of study of French at the Naval 
Academy, there was practically no one in the 
class who could carry on an ordinary conversa- 
tion in that language. There was no course of 
lectures by outside authorities; independent 
thought and research were not encouraged. 
Class standing was determined by marks on 
daily recitations and monthly examinations. 
The system developed good memories which 
could retain the subject matter until the exam- 
ination was over. Surely, it was a system which 
could, and I hope, has been, improved. 


No doubt, our whole educational system will 
be overhauled after the war. There will prob- 
ably be a return to the basic essentials, and those 
will be installed by hard work. Dr. Stringfellow 
Barr’s system which he has installed at St. John’s 
College seems to be a long step in the right 
direction. 

Also would it not be eminently desirable to 
weed out from our schools and colleges the great 
number of students who are unfitted for higher 
education by lack of mental ability, and to con- 
centrate the labors of the teaching staff on those 
who are willing and able to undergo the effort 
and discipline that the course will require? 


It will be noted that neither Mr. Boyd nor 
Mr. Lippmann, in their criticisms of the educa- 
tional system, make any comment on the lack 
of character building as a part of the curriculum. 
We all, of course, prefer as a citizen an unedu- 
cated man of good character and high principle, 
to the educated crook. Many of our leading 
criminals have been highly educated men. 


Is it not true that we have become accus- 
tomed to, and accept as a matter of course, too 
much graft and corruption in the conduct of our 
public affairs? If we had men of uncompromising 
integrity as well as education in office, we would 
have far greater economy and efficiency in gov- 
ernment. 


You will note that I have stressed character 





and integrity as requirements for a successful 
naval officer. They are equally necessary for 
success in every walk of life. 

It is my impression that the inculcation of 
honesty, integrity, morality, is Just as important 


in the educational system as that of knowledge. 
How to instill these characteristics into the 
student body is a problem to be solved by the 
educators in conjunction with the families and 
churches of our nation. 





REPORT 


OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS COMMITTEE 


OF THE SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


Your committee for this past year consisted 
of Miss Margaretta Voorhees of the Beaver 
Country Day School, Mr. C. Thurston Chase, 
Jr., of the Eaglebrook School, Mr. Leverett T. 
Smith of the Harvey School, Mr. George D. 
Brackett of the Fay School, and Mr. Frank S. 
Somerby of The Buckley School, Chairman. 


Since the conferences this year dealt largely 
with the problems of the secondary level, and 
the Executive Committee felt that elementary 
teachers could be most helpful in attending the 
meetings scheduled, our group was not included 
in the program. Your chairman, at the end of the 
conference in Philadelphia last year, suggested 
to Mr. Roberts, and later to the Executive 
Secretary, a Primary School group which met 
for the first time at the New York Conference. 
The large attendance at this meeting justifies, 
we believe, its inclusion in future programs. We 
also invited the members of the Association of 
Private School Teachers of New York to attend 
the conference and they responded in large 
numbers. 


Our elementary schools are making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the war effort in empha- 
sizing basic fundamentals, selling war stamps 
and bonds, inculcating conservation of time and 
resources, teaching first aid, and sponsoring 
Victory gardens along with other war-time enter- 
prises. In spite of the necessary adjustments 
due to the present crisis, they are also maintain- 
ing a program to insure the physical fitness and 
disciplinary standards essential to good citizen- 
ship. Greater emphasis is being placed upon 
American history, American literature, American 
culture and the principles of democracy. World 
geography and global facts are being taught. 
The importance of science and technical skills 
is highlighted. Art and music are being focussed 
on the needs of the times. 


Major J. W. Rafferty of the Army Air Corps, 
in a conference at Columbia not long ago, re- 
minded us not only of the desperate shortage 
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of technically trained men but also stated that 
schools can assist the armed forces by “‘incul- 
cating in boys the elements of courtesy, respect 
for superiors and discipline as well as giving 
them sound physical training.”’? We believe our 
independent schools are conscious of these needs. 


Our committee has previously recommended 
a well-graded program based on the physical, 
psychological, and social needs of the child — 
a systematic program from year to year which 
will discover and attempt to correct such faults 
as the improper relation of weight to height, 
poor posture, weak feet, weak heart, abnormal 
blood pressure, lack of muscle tone, certain ner- 
vous conditions, muscular imbalance and other 
eye disorders. Persistent retardation year after 
year due to these causes is inexcusable and can 
be alleviated if corrective exercises in physical 
education, remedial reading, and proper eye 
examinations are common practice in all schools. 


The proposed plan of the Educational Polli- 
cies Commission to place selected twelfth-year 
secondary school pupils in college, desirable as 
that may be, must not increase the pressure on 
the elementary schools. If such pressure does 
occur, we believe that certain subjects will suffer 
and our whole program will be weakened. In this 
connection we may state that we are conscious 
of the inherent dangers in increased government 
regulation and urgently recommend that educa- 
tional leaders be on the alert and participate in 
all such legislation whenever possible to do so. 
Nor should they wait until decisions are made 
and laws enacted, but initiate ow any desirable 
reforms. 


Because of the ever-increasing shortage of 
teachers in our schools and the necessity for 
adjustments i in the next few years, we trust these 


suggestions may be helpful at this time to school 
heads: 


(1) Using the part-time employment of cler- 
gymen, ex-teachers, or other qualified 
substitutes. 








(2) Co-operating with public schools or near- 
by independent schools in exchanging 
teachers, especially in Art, Music, Crafts, 
and Dramatics. 


(3) Assigning more classes to the experi- 
enced members of the faculty and the 
minor routine duties to those less well 
trained. 

(4) A wider use of women teachers in the 

lower grades. 


(5) Attractive salaries commensurate with 
the needs of the times. 


In view of the fact that the ladder-type of 
examination is becoming increasingly more pop- 
ular we wish to point out that a small school is 
at a disadvantage in scoring the tests because 
of the limited number of applicants taking the 
various examinations for that particular school. 
Norms set up at some of the larger schools might 
be greatly at variance with those derived at a 
smaller school and might prove misleading to 
parents. This condition could be alleviated 
somewhat if central tendencies based on experi- 
mental papers might be sent out by the Board, 
or the norms found in the larger schools or in a 
group of schools, made available to all, although 
each school has, of course, the right to set up 
its own entrance requirements and standards. 

We feel that the Latin Standing and Exam- 
ining Committees have made excellent progress 
during the past few years in revising the Word 
List, in alleviating the objections to the English- 
Latin section of the June examinations, in the 
development of the rating scale now widely used, 
and in formulating principles for the general 
make-up of the papers. The illuminating analysis 
of last year’s examinations was most informative 
to our committee as were the comprehensive re- 
ports sent to us by the chairman of the Standing 
Committee. The Latin committees are gradually 
accumulating valuable data which will be time- 
saving for their successors. 


We commend the Latin teachers in some 
sixty schools who participated in the experi- 
mental examinations given last year. This will- 
ingness to try out new forms of tests is indicative 
of the kind of progressive co-operation which 
tends to produce more adequate measuring de- 
vices. 

However, it would seem to us from the 
analysis by the Standing Committee of last year’s 
Latin examination that if 35 to 43 per cent of all 
students taking these tests failed, it must have 
been too difficult for the average child at that 





grade level. The percentage of failures on the 
several parts of the examinations were even 
higher — on Part II, for example, on each of 
the three tests, from 50 to 56 per cent failed. 

The adoption by all secondary schools of the 
uniform rating scale developed by the Standing 
Committee would be immeasurably valuable to 
the teachers in the elementary schools. It is quite 
disconcerting to find one of our poorer students 
passed acceptably by one secondary school and 
another, perhaps a much better student, failed 
because he chose to enter a different school pre- 
sumably of equally high standards. It is not 
always easy for us to justify this to a parent. 

Then, too, we do not feel that there should 
be the differentiation in the amount of material 
to be covered for entrance to the same or equiv- 
alent forms in the various secondary schools. 
If all would adhere to uniform requirements for 
entrance, it would mean that the Alpha, or per- 
haps the Beta, test would be required at the 
end of the eighth grade level. However, some 
schools require the Gamma, one completely re- 
jects the Beta and then if the Gamma is passed 
places the boy in a form equivalent to the tenth 
or sophomore year. That we cannot justify. 
We again submit that the Beta paper should be 
adequate preparation for entrance to the ninth 
grade level. 

May we again express our deep appreciation 
to Mr. Howard T. Smith, the chairman of the 
Standing Committee, for his helpful co-operation 
during the past several years. It was with con- 
siderable regret that we heard of his retirement 
from this committee. 

The decision of the French Standing Com- 
mittee to postpone the more difficult items in 
French I to a place nearer the end of the test 
will overcome many of the objections to that 
paper, although it was perhaps a little too diffi- 
cult as were the Comprehensive papers of the 
French I and French II levels. It 1s not easy to 
satisfy everyone, but we understand that the 
new examination has been made with the various 
criticisms in mind. We believe that the reduc- 
tion in the number of items to be answered will 
overcome the objection to the length of the test 
and that the postponement of certain gram- 
matical questions on verb forms to the French II 
or French III levels will be more universally 
acceptable. 

Last year’s English examinations were gen- 
erally approved. The grammar in English I was 
a little too difficult, the punctuation in English 
III too easy. These are minor criticisms. The 
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program of pre-testing of material in the Fall 
was no doubt helpful and we heartily endorse 
this procedure. We are also glad the Standing 
Committee decided to continue the experimental 
question for at least this year. 

The Mathematics papers for 1942 were quite 
acceptable and we are confident that the Stand- 
ing Committee will prepare satisfactory tests 
for this June. Since the new form is experi- 
mental, we plead for your patience and co-opera- 
tion. The change is at least a step in the right 
direction. 

Recent investigation of new texts for training 
our service men and visits to an Army Radio 
Communications School have fortified our con- 
viction that it was high time to clear house and 
streamline our mathematics courses in terms of 
prevailing cultures and the contemporary prob- 
lems of economics and technology. At the Army 
School mentioned above about two thousand 
students are studying twenty-four hours a day 
in eight-hour shifts. Upon questioning several 
instructors about what phases of the mathe- 
matics (arithmetic through calculus, logarithms, 
use of slide rule, etc.) the students found most 
difficult, we were told in every case that it was 
arithmetic — largely the use of common and 
decimal fractions. We reiterate our recommen- 
dation of previous years that more emphasis 
should be placed on arithmetic in the formative 
years. We must strive for accuracy; giving so 
much credit for method only may well be a 
questionable practice. In most work accuracy 
is absolutely essential; in wartime it may be 
the only means of survival. After all, when a 
player muffs a fly in a baseball game, clapping 
him on the back and saying “Great try, old 
man!” doesn’t change the final score. 

Four years ago we advocated a unified and 
progressive course in Science throughout the 
grades, the development of precision and sus- 
pended judgment and the capitalization of the 
child’s natural and immediate interests. Be- 
lieving that most of us will always be “con- 
sumers” rather than “producers,’’ we cautioned 
against unnecessary mastery of skills essential 
only to the expert and stressed the importance 
of individual experimentation by the pupil and 
more extensive reading in the field of science. 
Never was there a greater need of this than 
today. 

Since a pupil often makes his greatest con- 
tribution to society in the fields of Music, Art, 
and Crafts we strongly recommend that every 
opportunity for enrichment be provided. Now is 





not only preserve our cultural heritage for the 
future generation, but give it new meanings. We 
are fighting this war to preserve the American 
way of life and if worthwhile values disappear, 
we've lost much of what we’re fighting for. 

We face a post-war world presenting grave 
international problems in which the knowledge 
of languages and foreign cultures is indispen- 
sable. Mastery of several alien tongues will be an 
essential part of the equipment — not only a 
knowledge of the written language but also of 
the spoken language. To reorganize a chaotic 
world, to develop international good-will, it is not 
enough to know English. French, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Russian, and Asi- 
atic languages will also be taught in order that we 
may appreciate the various cultures and under- 
stand language construction. 

Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Dean of the School of 
Education at the University of California in 
Los Angeles, said recently that “today, as never 
before, the importance of a working knowledge 
of foreign languages is self-evident” and states 
five “implications which must not be neglected’”’ 
— the importance of beginning a foreign lan- 
guage early in life, the need of a continuity over 
a long period, the requirement of a greater con- 
centration and higher competence, emphasis on 
power to use a foreign language rather than on 
“units of credit,” and the necessity of having 
skilled and cultured teachers. However, he 
recognized that “one language thoroughly 
learned is better than two ineptly learned!” 

Never again should America be caught so 
inadequately prepared as at the beginning of 
this war. As someone has said, we are tragically 
learning that in order to have horses, we must 
raise colts. The schools cannot be blamed for 
not foreseeing this emergency and preparing 
specifically for it, but we must in the future, so 
far as it is possible to do so, assume responsibili- 
ties for: (1) teaching the skills necessary for life 
in times of peace or war, (2) preparing youngsters 
to assume the responsibilities of citizenship, and 
(3) developing integrated, well-adjusted per- 
sonalities. An _ ill-informed, complacent, or 
poorly-trained individual can be just as destruc- 
tive in time of war (or peace) as one who de- 
liberately sabotages. Mathematics and Ameri- 
can History must be compulsory on_ the 
secondary level. Opportunities must be made 
available to all. Independent schools, to save 
themselves from extinction, must merit the 
privileges they now enjoy and justify their ex- 
istence by doing a better job than ever before. 


not the time to curtail these programs. We must #iThey must seek to develop in their pupils 
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thoroughness, curiosity, seriousness of purpose, 
clear and decisive thinking, high standards of 
achievement, the courage to face realities, and a 


belief in the Divine Being. The good schools 





will survive the ravages of war; the weak ones 
will close their doors. A dead fish can float with 
the stream, but only a live one can swim against 
the current. 





A CHALLENGE TO OUR SCHOOLS 
By Frank S. Somerby 
Chairman, Elementary Schools Committee 


As the numbers of men with dependents are 
drafted into the armed forces and women enter 
our defense plants, the day care of children of 
working mothers becomes an increasingly serious 
problem. The Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services is making progress in meeting 
the vast needs of this emergency and in general 
its program is practical, but greater impetus is 
necessary if our labor-supply situation and 
juvenile delinquency are not to become major 
set-backs to the war effort. 

To date the Federal offices have availed 
themselves of existing agencies to extend the 
various kinds of day-care programs but little or 
nothing has been done to expand the present 
facilities. A network of nursery schools has 
been widely advocated by the press. The 
Federal policy has been to work through the 
Departments of Education and Welfare or the 
individual states to stimulate action by the 
local committees. In nearly two-thirds of the 
states these departments are assisting in setting 
up such local units. The next step is the distri- 
bution of Federal money to supplement the 
state and local appropriations. The McNutt 
office has requested funds for this purpose from 
the Budget Bureau together with the power to 
authorize grants to the State Departments of 
Health and Welfare, the allocations to be made 
locally by these agencies. The co-operation of 
Visiting Nurses, trade schools, Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, Churches, and similar organizations will 
be sought in carrying out the program. 

Funds under the new Lanham Act are now 
available to communities for the maintenance 
and operation of nursery schools, extended 
services, and day-care centers. Already more 
than 1,600 nursery schools have been financed by 
the F.W.A. and assistance is being given when- 
ever (1) the problem arises as a direct result of 
the war, (2) the program is comprehensive and 
well-planned, and (3) the activity program is 
partly self-supporting. 

Some independent schools are making sub- 
stantial contributions to the war effort. An 


opportunity is now presented to enlarge the 
scope of their services. Specifically, they can: 

(1) Make available the school psychologist 
and other trained faculty members to advise 
parents and children about their manifold 
personal problems; 

(2) Assist in caring for the children of de- 
fense workers through extended school services, 
the wider use of play facilities, art and crafts 
studios and medical care; 

(3) Supervise play groups in free time during 
the day, Saturdays, and perhaps during the 
summer ¥ acation; 

(4) Partially subsidize centers where mothers 
can leave their children while working; 

(5) Extend foster-family care in the home; 

(6) Contribute homemaker service; 

(7) Co-operate with the local defense council, 
department of education, health center, labor 
unions, housing committees, trade schools, 
churches and other civic organizations. 

Let it not be said that the independent 


schools are not doing their full share in the 
effectuation of this broad program. 








BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ OWN LIST OF 
FAVORITE BOOKS (1940) 

May we remind you that the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Own Lists of Favorite Books (for sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade boys, and for sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade girls) are admirable supplements 
to the Board’s Junior and Senior Booklists? 


A unique feature of these lists is the fact that 
they were actually constructed by boys and girls in 
private schools. They include both old and new 
books, and titles are classified according to type. 
Many of our members report that children show 
genuine interest in books chosen as favorites by 
their own contemporaries. 


Boys’ Own List of { member price ....... 5c 
Favorite Books: { non-member price... .20c 
Girls’ Own List of | member price ....... 12c 
Favorite Books: ae price... .15¢ 


Cost of mailing additional. 
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DOBBS AND THE WAR 


A Social Studies Program in War Time 
By Evelyn E. Clark 
Chairman of the History Department, The Masters School 


If it is wise “‘in time of peace to prepare for 
war” The Masters School feels that it is con- 
versely true that “ in time of war we should pre- 
pare for peace.” For the past three years the 
whole school has been partially mobilized to that 
end. The purpose has been to make our girls 
keenly aware of the causes of this global war and 
of the remedies being proposed to stamp out the 
pestilence. Sometimes this mobilization has 
been the result of deliberate inter-departmental 
planning; sometimes the programs have evolved 
naturally without centralization of authority; 
but in either case it is surprising how closely 
synchronized our interests and activities have 
been. 

In the Spring Term of 1942 the History 
Department chose “The Future Peace” as the 
general topic for its spring projects. During the 
Fall and Winter Terms of 1943 the Bible Depart- 
ment has continued that discussion. In certain 
Senior Bible classes the girls were assigned John 
Foster Dullas’ report to the Delaware Confer- 
ence of the Federal Council of Churches called 
Peace — a Christian Basis for a Fust and Durable 
Peace. Individual students chose some phase of 
the problem as. their field of special interest and 
began their research in preparation for their 
final projects. The speakers at the Sunday 
evening services were asked to discuss related 
topics such as race prejudice, economic injustice 
in our own country, or China as a victim of inter- 
national greed. Mr. James G. Endicott, an 
associate of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek and Miss 
Gwan-Yuen Li have spoken on China, and two 
negro preachers, Rev. James Robinson of Harlem 
and Dr. Howard Thurman of Howard University 
have been among our guests. At mid-year time 
Dr. Walter M. Kotschnig made his annual 
visit and since then the Bible classes have been 
using a pamphlet published by the Committee 
for the Organization of Peace which he helped to 
compile. This is called Toward Greater Freedom. 

For thirty-odd years our English Department 
has been conducting panel discussions which 
they call “Criticism.” In these school meetings 
the debate is carried on by the girls but is chaired 
by an outsider. This year the Chairman was 
Mr. James G. MacDonald of the Blue Network. 
The argument centers around books which the 
girls have selected for reading the preceding 
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summer vacation. By a recent vote of 143 to 
34 the girls chose Tolstoy’s War and Peace for 
the summer of 1943. The history faculty 
acknowledge that this impressive majority may 
reflect the recent publicity given that classic by 
Clifton Fadiman and the Book-Of-The-Month 
Club but we also like to think that some of the 
interest was aroused by the projects these girls 
did last spring on the causes of war and the 
hopes for future peace. 

This is how a project is handled. Outside 
speakers are asked to introduce current topics at 
Friday Assemblies. After Mrs. Vera Micheles 
Dean’s talk in the spring of 1942 the girls were 
assigned her recent pamphlet, The Struggle for 
World Order, a Headline Book issued by the 
Foreign Policy Association. Later each girl 
signed up for a special related topic on which she 
wished to do intensive reading. Under the 
guidance of the school librarian, a bibliography 
was prepared and the student began to clip the 
daily newspapers. After collating her findings 
she took her notes in outline form on index cards 
and wrote her conclusions in the form of an essay 
often illustrated with maps or cartoons. Last 
spring one of the individual topics chosen in 
connection with our general subject, The Future 
Peace, was “The Future of Democracy.” These 
girls read Carl Becker’s Modern Democracy and 
read articles by Benes, Massaryk and de Sales. 
Others chose “Future World Organization” and 
in this connection read Hoover and Gibson’s 
The Problem of a Lasting Peace, and then went 
on to consider what plans for the new world 
would be acceptable to the democracies and what 
blueprints had been prepared by the Axis. 
Russia is always a favourite subject for specula- 
tion and they tackle the prophecies of her place 
in their future world with curiosity and often 
with sympathy. Still others worked on “The 
Future of Asia.” 

On the final examination we try to find chal- 
lenging quotations from current magazines or 
newspapers and ask the students to comment on 
them in the light of their reading and class dis- 
cussion. For instance, last May those girls in 
American History who worked on “Asia” were 
given a quotation from an article in Asia by R 
A. Smith, “Japan insists that the United States 
must recognize the ‘correctness’ of the New 








Order in East Asia. The United States insists 
that the New Order itself is a negation of Peace; 
that Japan must recognize the validity of Ameri- 
can objections to proclaimed Japanese policy.” 
The students were asked to explain—(1) What 
the Japanese mean by the “‘New Order in Asia’”’; 
(2) What the American policy in the Far East 
has been; (3) What future choices are open to 
the United States in the Far East; and (4) Why 
did the United States fail to reach an under- 
standing with Japan? 


During this Spring Term these classes will 
read Peace and War: United States Foreign 
Policy, 1931-1941, issued by our Department 
of State, and possibly parts of the Foreign 
Policy Association’s promised Headline Book, 
America in World Affairs, if it is published early 
enough in May. The Modern History classes 
have already begun to clip the newspapers for 
material on the country in which their individual 
interest centers. 


The questions which our girls ask the outside 
speakers in the discussion groups which follow 
the formal lectures “reflect keen insight regard- 
ing the problems with which we will be con- 
fronted when the war is over.” This is a quota- 
tion from a letter received from a recent speaker. 





These young people feel it is vital to their future 
and their country’s welfare that they should 
know how this nation tried to avoid this war; 
why we are fighting; and what the conflict may 
mean for the conqueror as well as for the van- 
quished. Some girls will branch off after the 
general reading is finished to do more thorough 
study on isolationism, barriers to world trade, 
or on food as a weapon of war. 

The history faculty feel that these projects 
which the Juniors and Seniors have done during 
the last fateful decade have helped to make 
them better citizens of the United States and of 
the world. This method has proved to be ex- 
cellent preparation for college, because the girls 
learn such a skill as the use of a reference library 
and the value of independent reading. But 
above all they are stimulated to think for them- 
selves on debatable questions. The able student 
enjoys the work thoroughly; the lazy ones tell 
us it is a “lousy” idea. It means constant 
personal supervision of the students by the 
instructor during the Spring Term, but we 
think the results warrant the effort, for we 
agree with the Mobilgas slogan which is used 
when Raymond Gram Swing’s broadcasts go on 
the air—‘Only an informed America can be an 
invincible America.” 





THE WARTIME EFFORT 


IN SCIENCE CLASSES IN 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
By Mary C. Hutchinson 
Low- Heywood School 


These days every science teacher naturally 
questions what topics studied in the various 
types of science will contribute most to the war 
effort. Although the fundamental principles 
in the sciences must be taught as thoroughly as 
before, there can be some change in emphasis 
and topics studied. This article is written to 
suggest what can be done in science classes in 
girls’ schools to prepare students for their future 
work. 

BIOLOGY: In biology classes more em- 
phasis can be placed on anatomy, physiology, 
nutrition and first aid. This course will prove 
useful to girls who are planning to work in the 
day nurseries during the summer vacation, to 
those who plan to take courses in nurses’ aid, or 
to those who are old enough to start their train- 


ing to become registered nurses. Many girls 
are interested in working in the victory garden at 
school and the study of plants assists in their 
work. Some of the laboratory periods are used 
for gardening. 


In the study of nutrition pamphlets from 
the General Foods Corporation and a pamphlet 
from the H. J. Heinz Company on “Food 
Preservation” give useful and interesting infor- 
mation. These booklets can be secured at a 
very small cost. 


CHEMISTRY: A new text which makes 
chemistry a really living subject without sacrific- 
ing adequate work necessary for thoroughly 
mastering the fundamentals can be studied with 
great success. One of these texts is so designed 
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that the general principles of chemistry are 
learned in the first unit of work and then they 
are applied in study units which can be selected 
to suit the needs of the class. If the students are 
planning to enter nurses’ training courses upon 
their graduation from secondary school, the 
topics which can be emphasized are the ones 
most useful to the nursing profession such as: 
the chemistry of the individual, paying special 
attention to the digestive system and the 
various glands of the body; the chemistry of 
nutrition with emphasis on the chemistry of the 
nutrients giving attention especially to the 
vitamins; some of the facts about the chemistry 
of cooking and finally a few simple facts about 
the new drugs used in the treatment of wounds. 

If the students in the class have several differ- 
ent plans, then the application of the principles 
can be different and more emphasis placed on the 

. chemistry of the industries. 

In the laboratory the students work more 
earnestly to learn how to handle apparatus 
skillfully, to measure accurately and to perform 
the experiments thoughtfully. 


ANATOMY: It is an advantage if a school 
can offer a course in anatomy, for a study of this 
subject gives the students a very thorough 
knowledge of the structure of the human body 
which is extremely helpful to the girls who study 
first aid or later study nursing. Sometimes part 
of the time can be used for the study of child 
care which makes a good prerequisite for girls 
working in the day nurseries. 


PHYSICS: In the physics classes the teacher 
stresses the fundamental principles of the sub- 
ject and thoroughly prepares the foundation so 
that any student may continue the study of this 
subject in college adequately and find herself 
ready to replace men in the industries and in the 
work of meteorology. If the student goes from 
the secondary school directly into the factory, 
she finds herself well prepared to learn simple 
routine work accurately, skillfully and quickly. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE: The schools which 
offer cooking have a tremendous opportunity to 
help solve the food problem by teaching saving 
methods in cooking and how to can foods from 
the vietory garden. In addition just as impor- 
tant work in nutrition can be done as in the 
biology, chemistry and general science courses. 


GENERAL SCIENCE: In the general sci- 


ence classes for the younger girls a great deal can 
be taught about nutrition so that the girls will 


know what to eat in order to build and maintain 
strong bodies. They can learn what foods one 
can eat and be well nourished from the stand- 
point of vitamins and still keep within the re- 
strictions of the rationing program. They can 
also be taught simple first aid and some hygiene 
so that they can do much by themselves to keep 
physically fit. These young girls can be taught 
to be very useful in the garden projects and to 
contribute much to this country’s effort in in- 
creasing the food supply. 


By choosing wisely a student can be well 
prepared during her secondary school days for 
the work which she chooses to do after gradua- 
tion. A student who wishes to become a nurse 
finds herself well prepared for her first year’s 
work in the training course if she has taken 
biology, anatomy and chemistry. On the other 
hand the college preparatory student finds her- 
self prepared for college science study and has 
done the proper kind of work so that she can pass 
the achievement tests for her college entrance. 
The girl who decides she must go to work in the 
factory at once so that she can be on the produc- 
tion line requires only a short training course at 
the plant before she becomes a skilled worker. 
Finally, the student who has a home of her 
own very soon after graduation becomes a good 
housekeeper because she has had an adequate 
background of science. If she has studied 
biology and chemistry, she knows how to keep 
the family well by following the principles of 
nutrition; she knows the simple and useful 
principles of chemistry in cooking and general 
housekeeping; and she knows some first aid; 
but, above all, she knows how to keep her family 
as well as possible so that they will be strong 
American civilians. 


Fields recently opened more widely to women 
which require a fundamental background of 
science: meteorology, engineering drawing, in- 
dustrial management, map drafting and inter- 
pretation, mathematics, radio communication, 
motor traffic management, optical instruments, 
applied physics, planning and scheduling, pro- 
duction control, purchasing methods and pro- 
curement, structural analysis, contracts, prior- 
ities and allocations, and work simplification. 


Courses in the Engineering Science and 
Management War Training Program are open 
to women. Women have been trained in aero- 
nautical engineering, naval architecture and 


marine engineering. 
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MATERIAL FOR WAR COURSES* 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


Presented at the meeting of the Natural Sciences Group, Annual Conference, New York City, 
February 27 


It was a considerable surprise to the Standing 
Science Committee to see how many of those at- 
tending the meeting of the Natural Sciences 
Section were not acquainted with the excellent 
list of motion picture films and government 
publications printed in the February BuLLETIN. 
Most of the government pamphlets have been 
sent direct to the schools, though in some cases 
they may not have reached the science faculty. 
A number of others are worthy of mention here: 


Radio Program 
“Unlimited Horizons,” a science program from the U. 
of Calif. 


WEAF, 11:30 - 12 midnight Sundays. Exceedingly well 


done. Reprints at 10c each from U. of Cal. Press, 
Berkeley. 
Books 


Air Pilot Training, Shields, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Mathematics of Air and Marine Navigation with tab- 
les; Bradley; American Book Co. 
Elements of Radio, Marcus, Horton; 
(excellent). 

Understanding Radio, Watson, Eby and others; Mc- 
Graw-Hill. There is also a very complete list of sup- 
plementary materials for pre- flight aeronautics to be 
found in the Macmillan Co’s Teachers’ Manual for 
Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics. 


Prentice-Hall 


Pamphlets 


Teaching Aids — sample problems and sample exams 
taken from courses being taught at Naval Training 
Schools and Aviation Bases covering aeronautics, com- 
munications, mechanics, navigation, and other sub- 
jects. July 20, 1942. Obtainable from Training Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Dept., Wash., 

D. C. Covers: I. Math. in naval operations through 
lane trig.; I]. Physics in Naval Operations; and 
II. Math. and Physics Exams. in Naval Aviation. 
Mathematics and Physics Program: Supplement — 50 
Typical Problems in Math. and Physics — 20c. 
From National Council of Chief State School Officers’ 
Conference; address State Dept. of Educ., att. Mr. 
Paul Eddy, Editor of Publications, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Some Military Applications of Elementary Mathematics 
—25c, from Institute of Military Studies, Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago, Il]. From Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. (Cash with order) 


“Elementary Physics for Pilot Trainees, 
20c. 


” T. M. 1-233, 


Pre-Induction Training Course Outlines — 10c each: 
as follows: 


*For other material, see BULLETIN for February. 


P. 
r. 
2 
Z 
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quite large, in the CAA series. 


. 101 “Fundamentals of Electricity” 

. 102 “Fundamentals of Machines” 

. 103 ““Fundamentals of Shopwork”’ 

. 201 ‘‘Fundamentals of Radio” 

. 202 ‘“Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics” 


> tol tol 3 
— = er Ber 


Also a number of excellent pamphlets, some of them 
(List of titles from 


Supt. of Docs.) 


such as TM 11-455, 
25c.) 


Also an excellent series of Army Technical Manuals, 
“Radio Fundamentals.” (About 
hese are in great demand, however, and are very 


slow in coming. 


The Basic Radio Code Practice Kit — 17 


double 


faced records prepared by the Signal Corps, U. S. Army, 
for teaching code; obtainable for $35.00 the set of 17 
from: 


Thos. Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 
Ginn & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Noble & Noble, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Chas. Scribners Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Silver, Burdett Co., 45 East 17th St., N.Y.C. 


N.Y.C. 














1943 JUNIOR AND SENIOR BOOKLISTS 
READY 


Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and 
senior lists of current publications in many fields) 
are being sent to all member schools. Please bring 
these lists to the attention of the various depart- 
ments in your school (English, Social Studies, 
Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 

Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls 
in private schools, the Booklists are attractively 
bound in colored covers and contain short critical 
reviews of the new books. Prices are kept low to 
encourage schools to place copies in the hands of 
all their pupils. 

Use the 1943 Booklists with your own lists of 
required summer reading. 


Junior List (grades { member price ....... 10c 
I-VIII): | non-member price... .16c 
Senior List (grades f member price ....... 12c 
IX-XII): \ non-member price... .18c 


Cost of mailing additional 
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FORESTRY CLUB OF EPISCOPAL ACADEMY 


“For Thou Lord hast made me glad through Thy works, and I will rejoice in giving praise for the 
operations of Thy hands.” 


The Forestry Club was first organized, under 
the guidance of Mr. Fred J. Doolittle, in 1921, 
when the Episcopal Academy moved out of 

Philadelphia to Overbrook. That first year there 
were many things for the Club to do: it helped 
clear the site for the new gymnasium, removed 
poison ivy, planted and cared for many flowers, 
subscribed to magazines, and started a small 
library. The “purpose” of the Forestry Club is 
the whole of its constitution and by-laws: “‘to 
learn about Plants and Trees, to understand 
their uses and to do all that each member can 
for their protection and preservation, especially 
upon the Academy property.” 

Since 1921 the Club has flourished and ex- 
panded. This year its membership includes eight 
Academy Trustees, thirty members of the fac- 
ulty, and one hundred and ninety-one boys, 
mostly of the Upper School. Elections are by 
ballot and are made as nearly like regular State 
and National elections as possible, with Tellers, 
Judges, and check-up on dues as qualification for 
voting. The financial condition of the Club is 
good. Dues are seventy-five cents a year, and 
members are asked to give a war stamp in pay- 
ing them. Twenty-five cents of each member’s 
dues is spent for Club expenses; fifty cents for 
work on trees and planting for the Academy. 
Surplus funds are derived almost wholly from life 
memberships (ten dollars), a convenience to the 
active alumni, faculty, and seniors who wish to 
dispense with the necessity of paying dues annu- 
ally. These memberships are held as a permanent 
fund, and the interest only is used to pay the dues 
of life members. When a sufficient amount of 
money has accumulated, a scholarship at the 
Academy will be established for a boy who 
wishes to be a Forester. 

Every year the Club contributes to the 
““Save-the-Redwoods League.”’ It sponsors talks 
on subjects of interest to nature lovers; it main- 
tains a museum of natural objects and speci- 
mens, a nature library, and various pieces of 
equipment necessary to its work about the 
grounds. In May of each year prize examina- 
tions are held, on the basis of which four Forestry 
Club Prizes are awarded to those students who 


have shown the greatest knowledge of trees, 
flowers, birds, and general Nature. “‘Eddie” 
Collins, Vice-President of the Boston Red Sox, a 
frequent speaker, donates annually through the 
Forestry Club an autographed bat, to be pre- 
sented to that player on the Varsity baseball 
team who makes the most base hits during the 
season. 


A unique and lovely ritual is Arbor Day, in 
October, celebrated by tree planting ceremonies. 
In keeping with the Club’s motto, the tone of 
Arbor Day is distinctly religious. In 1935, to 
celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Episcopal Academy, the 
Club planted one hundred and fifty trees — its 
most ambitious venture — and started “Uni- 
versity Row,” a beautiful stand of trees donated 
by and dedicated to various universities. The 
program of Arbor Day in October, 1940, was 
especially notable. President Marion E. Park 
planted a flowering dogwood, presented by Bryn 
Mawr College, and Dr. Richard M. Gummere, 
of Harvard University, planted an Oxydendrum 
Arboreum (foliage crimson in autumn), gift of 


the Harvard Club of Philadelphia. 


One of the most important values of the 
Forestry Club is its effect upon the fathers. The 
extent to which a boy’s interest in nature may 
stimulate his father is shown vividly in a letter 
which a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army Medical 
Corps sent to Mr. Doolittle from New Caledonia. 
Telling of a hasty visit with his oldest son in 
Melbourne, he wrote that what interested him 
most there was the Botanical Garden, the first in 
Australia. With the loving eye for detail of the 
true nature enthusiast, he described native 
shrubs and trees and flowers and birds. 


“T visited the Botanical Garden several 
times,” he wrote, “‘and was so impressed — and 
thrilled — with the trees that I naturally 
thought of you and how you would have enjoyed 
seeing them. It was a temptation to make some 
specimens such as you gave our boys, but having 
neither saw nor permission to obtain the samples, 
and not wishing to pay a business visit to the 


city ‘jug,’ I restrained the impulse.’ 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ DEPARTMENT 


EpucaTion ror War* 
To the Editors of the 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 


The more I work with the men in my division, 
the more I believe in the need for a rapid read- 
justment in the secondary school curriculum to 
include subject matter of a practical mathe- 
matical and scientific content. This is a machine 
war and when we get the men (boys now) from 
boot school we don’t have the time to go back 
and teach them the fundamentals of electricity, 
radio, forces, optics, sound, etc., and yet all the 
equipment we are using requires such a back- 
ground. The defenses proclaimed for “liberal” 
education by President Seymour and by Willkie, 
to mention two whose views I’ve read recently, 
are valid if not applied to too large a proportion 
of young eligibles, because top-notch leaders 
need judgment. But everyone these days, if he’s 
going to be any good to the armed services at 
all, needs all the science and mathematics he can 
get, and that’s got to be understood before there’s 
any use in talking about “liberal” education. This 
is all pretty general. What you’ve asked for is 
particular topics and the levels at which they 
may be introduced. 


Pending a more detailed tabulation (for the 
BULLETIN at some later date, I fondly hope), 
here are a few suggestions: Begin electricity as 
early as the kids can take it, and follow through 
with radio — theory and operation. Same with 
forces, engines, heat, sound and light (especially 
practical applications with working models of 
gas engines, telephones, submarine sound lo- 
caters, periscopes, binoculars and rangefinders, 
sights, etc.). It helps no end to have a nodding 
acquaintance with the instruments you’re going 
to meet the day you set foot in a tank or plane 
or on a ship. Weather, meteorology and astron- 
omy are on everybody’s list. Nutrition, physiol- 
ogy, hygiene and first aid are the most practical 
angles of Biology. As for Mathematics, algebra 
and geometry are musts, and trigonometric solu- 
tions of plane triangles are required in practically 
every problem you run into. I haven’t specified 
what material should be taught at what levels, 
but if I were in a position to lay out a depart- 
mental plan, I should begin to get them thinking 


along the lines described just as early as they are 
able to take it, and in the Fifth and Sixth Forms 
go all-out in detail, with descriptive lectures on 
equipment in use if you can get the Army and 
Navy to release the material. (They will, in 
many instances.) As I’ve said before and say 
again, as soon as they get into service someone’s 
going to have to take time out to teach them 
what they don’t learn in school, and that’s just 
one day more the war’s going to last. 

I have started to write articles from two 
different angles, and have bogged down wonder- 
ing which cause is the more urgent. The first was 
an argument in favor of going the whole way in 
modifying the curriculum to include all the 
mathematics and science courses you could cram 
into it; the second was influenced by what I’ve 
read in the Yale Alumni Magazine and President 
Seymoutr’s Report to the Alumni on preserving the 
“liberal” education. The two were at cross pur- 
poses, and the more I thought about each, the 
more perplexed I became. I couldn’t decide 
whether it was more important to win the war 
quickly and take a chance of losing the peace 
twenty years from now, as a result of our haste; 
or to give ’em all the “liberal” education they can 
get in secondary school, since a lot of them will 
never get to college after it’s over. I’ve finally 
come to the conclusion that a “liberal” education 
won’t do you any good if you’re dead or the Nazis 
and Japs control the country, and getting these 
young kids ready for the military before they 
get into it will shorten the war enough to save a 
good many lives, whose owners may then go on 
with their educations and make up their “liberal” 
deficiencies. The cold truth is that a soldier, 
sailor or flyer is no good these days without 
plenty of science and mathematics — all he can 
get! I think most secondary schools realize it; 
the war courses I’ve seen in various national 
council pamphlets have shown they do. 


Sincerely yours, 
Lr. (j.g.) Mare Hatt, U.S.N.R. 


For a different point of view, read Requisites 
for Success in War and Peace, page 5, and The 
Future of Education, page 18. 


*This letter was read in the Natural Sciences Section Meeting in New York, on February 27. 
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THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 


By D. Howland Shaw 
Assistant Secretary of State 


Excerpts from an answer prepared by Mr. Shaw to the questions of a college student concerning the 


future of Education. 


Reprinted with permission from The Amherst Student, 


Friday, January 8, 1943 


. . Of course, we are going to need plenty 
of engineers and economists and doctors and 
dietitians and all the other sorts of technicians, 
but that is the easiest part of the problem con- 
fronting our schools and colleges. We are going 
to make a much heavier demand on them. We 
are going to ask them to do their part in produc- 
ing a large number of educated men and women, 
and by “‘educated men and women” I mean a 
lot. I mean men and women who at eighteen or 
nineteen have really grown up mentally and emo- 
tionally, as well as physically, and who can there- 
fore think and analyze problems and express the 
results of their thought and analysis orally or in 
writing and who, because they can do these 
things, are reasonably proof against the tides of 
unreasoning emotionalism. I mean too men and 
women who have not been shielded from reality 
but whose academic education has been from 
early years carried on side by side with a well 
thought out experience of handling real jobs, or 
at least an experience which has put suitable re- 
sponsibilities upon them as soon as they were 
able to carry such responsibilities. The idea that 
there is one period of life when you’re being edu- 
cated and another when you enter upon life and 
the projecting of childhood into adulthood are 
two of the worst ideas with which our country 
has been afflicted in the past. I am stressing 
these factors because the idealism which the 
world will unquestionably need in the future 
must not be of the “‘starry”’ kind which leads the 
individual either to withdrawal into some sort of 
ivory tower or else to destructive disillusion, but 
must be integrated with a knowledge of reality, 
past as well as present. And finally when I speak 
of the educated man or woman of the future I 
am thinking of the man or woman educated to 
social as distinguished from individualistic aims 
in living. The college professor who once advised 
his students, “Gentlemen, make money” and the 
philosophy of rugged individualism in its un- 
mitigated form are definitely of the past. 

Now clearly the kind of education I have been 
describing is on the academic side, a liberal arts 
education. It is through the study of grammar, 
mathematics, history and philosophy that skill 
in thinking and expression and a knowledge of 


the past are developed, and I hope a time will 
never come when our colleges fail to recognize 
the vital importance of affording to the under- 
graduate an opportunity for just that sort of 
education. After all, it is pre-eminently the 
democratic type of education since it deals with 
subjects which are significant for all of us as 
distinguished from the special vocational sub- 
jects which are of direct value to one group or 
profession and not to another. 


If I am right as to the kind of world we are 
going to live in and the kind of education needed 
to cope with that world, then the very practical 
question arises as to just how that education is to 
be obtained. For boys now in school the problem 
is relatively easy. They will carry on at school 
and the real problem is rather one for the school 
faculty: how to help the student body to a 
realization of the kind of world that lies ahead 
of them and to a new seriousness in facing the 
task of living in that world. Parenthetically let 
me say that, of course, in the whole field of edu- 

cation today it is the teacher in secondary school 
who has the greatest opportunity to contribute 
constructively to the post-war period. The stu- 
dents who are now in college fall into two groups: 
those whose studies will be interrupted at the 
end of the academic year by military service and 
those who will carry on in college but with a 
program of study specifically directed to a mili- 
tary purpose or to a professional purpose of 
obvious military significance. The formal educa- 
tion of the first group to all intents and purposes 
will be completed by next June; even now they 
are absorbed by the thought of the military 
service which lies ahead of them and the effect 
of that experience upon them, educationally 
speaking or otherwise, cannot be predicted. Some 
of them after the war may return to formal 
education, and of these some may do so to good 
purpose, and others will not. Certainly, for 
better or for worse, their approach to formal edu- 
cation will be far different from that to which we 
are accustomed, and university and college pro- 
grams and facilities for adult education must be 
made sufficiently flexible to meet their needs. 
How large a margin of choice can properly be left 
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to the second group in shaping their program of 


studies remains to be seen. Probably that mar- 
gin will be small, but however small much de- 
pends on its thoughtful utilization in the liberal 
arts field as well as on the utilization of those 
opportunities for self-education in the same field 





outside of any program of formal study which 
even the busiest individual possesses. In fact, I 
am inclined to think that for the benefit of under- 
graduates now in college our educational author- 
ities could not do better than organize short 
courses in the art of self-education. 





WHAT THE MEMBER 


SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


Editor, Charles R. Morris, Milton Academy 


THE Junior Citizens Service Corps 


Establishment of The Junior Citizens Service 
Corps, newest of the wartime organizations for 
youth, is soon to be announced by the national 
Office of Civilian Defense, and local Defense 
Councils. Through it, boys and girls from six 
to sixteen may be stimulated and guided in their 
participation in the war effort, and will receive 
recognition from the Federal Government. 

From the earliest days of the War, it has been 
evident that youth, with characteristic whole- 
heartedness, placed their energies at the country’s 
disposal. Any appeal to “help America” has 
received a fervent response. For this, as for so 
many other aspects of war, America was unpre- 
pared. Boy Scouts eagerly collected mountains 
of newspapers, only to find there was no pulp 
shortage. Bill scoured the countryside for scrap 
metal and rubber, while Jane hammered out the 
family’s tin cans—only to find that three 
months later the product of their “urgently 
needed” all-out effort still lay in uncollected piles 
in front of the nearest filling station. Only the 
Red Cross brought them back first-hand news 
that the ping-pong tables made in manual train- 
ing class were at the Great Lakes Training 
Station, and their bandages had reached Guadal- 
canal. 

Gradually American adults took their own 
situation in hand, and brought the cumbersome 
machinery of democracy to new efficiency. Then 
came the turn of the colleges — after that the 
High School Victory Corps— much of the 
change conceived in haste — but rapidly rounded 
out and made effective to give expression to the 
will of young America to take its part. Still the 
youngsters had no word from Washington. Boy 
Scouts, Camp-Fire Girls, Jewish and Catholic 
youth organizations, Boys’ Clubs, Salvation 
Army, and 4-H Clubs knew that the real energies 
of American youth were still untapped and 
frustrated. Each set out with a war program of 
its own, seeking to guide and help in local com- 


munities as needed. Eager, patriotic desire to 
serve under trained youth leadership brought 


surprising, though unco-ordinated, results. Still 
no word from the Capital. 
In December and January, the O. C. D., 


federal mentor of home community war effort, 
underwent a reorganization and was charged 
with the responsibility of co-ordinating all 
branches of civilian war work. Defense im- 
proved, and the Citizens Service Corps grew 
rapidly in stature and backing. Once a clear 
definition of scope had been reached, O. C. D. 
turned its attention to our young people. 


The procedure adopted was a reassuring one, 
especially in this era of fear of bureaucracy and 
federal regimentation. Representatives of some 
seventy-five established national youth-serving 
organizations were invited to a two-day meeting 
in New York, February 10th and 11th, where a 
frank and full discussion of youth’s part in the 
war effort was held. Representatives of govern- 
ment and private organizations met on the com- 
mon ground of combining support for America’s 
war needs with the essential psychological and 
educational values that must be preserved and 
furthered. Fears of those who suspected political 
regimentation from Washington were soon set 
at rest, and a constructive basis for future action 
laid. Repeatedly it was emphasized that the 
O. C. D. served the home communities, where 
effective co-operation of local youth groups and 
defense councils could meet both community and 
national needs. The Junior Citizens Service 
Corps, as Uncle Sam’s representative, sought 
only to facilitate and co-ordinate the program 
and to give emotionally important recognition to 
those children who rendered significant service. 


At the suggestion of the meeting, a standing 
Youth Advisory Committee to the O. C. D. was 
appointed to represent some twenty-five im- 
portant youth-serving groups, among them the 
Independent Schools. The author of this article 
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represented the Independent Schools. This Com- 
mittee met in Washington on March Ist, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Roy Sorenson of the 
Y. M. C. A. In an all-day session, every phase 
of the proposed program for the Junior Citizens 
Service Corps was discussed. Recommendations 
were made to the O. C. D. as to suitable war- 
service projects for youth, educational and emo- 
tional goals to be sought through them, safe- 
guards needed, means of planning, co-ordinating, 
and leading such projects. Careful consideration 
was given to the basis on which the Federal 
Government would recognize a child’s contribu- 
tion to the war effort by enrolling him in the 
Junior Citizens Service Corps and giving him its 
insignia. 

Based on the combined counsels of the Ad- 
visory Committee, Mr. Frederick H. Lewis of 
the O. C. D., with Mr. Richard M. Fagley of the 
Carnegie Foundation, as consultant, is preparing 
a manual for the Junior Citizens Service Corps. 
This will soon be available from your local De- 
fense Council. In it the schoolmaster will find 
a valuable guide for his pupil’s service to America 
and to the community which the school should 
serve as part of its contribution to democracy. 


—C, THurston CHaAse, Jr., 


Headmaster, Eaglebrook School. 





THe Recorp Lisprary — AN EXPLANATION 


In the November INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BULLETIN we carried the announcement of a 
proposed record library. Since the response has 
been insufficient, we have abandoned the idea 
for the duration. Mr. James Brewster, of the 
Harvard Film Service, and I evolved the plan 
last fall in a hurry when it became apparent that 
records, subject to priorities, were likely to grow 
scarcer; and school budgets, subject to emer- 
gency demands, would no longer provide for the 
purchase of records for individual libraries. The 
library was announced in THE ENGLIsH LEAFLET, 
THE INDEPENDENT ScHoo.t BULLETIN, and 
notices were sent to the entire mailing list of the 
Harvard Film Service. Except from schools like 
Hitt already far advanced in the use of 
mechanical equipment in teaching, there was 
little response to the idea. 

I think, therefore, that Mr. Brewster is sub- 
stantially correct when he —, the lack of 
response to the following reasons: 1. The idea 
is too new to be completely mel by all but 
the most alert schools; 2. Too many teachers 
are untrained in the proper technique of using 


these aids; 3. With the shortage of teachers 
those left are too busy and fatigued to work up 
a new teaching technique; 4. Not enough 
teachers are familiar with the material now 
available to know how many good records would 
fit into their course of study; 5. School budgets 
are too insecure to warrant spending money on 
new teaching aids; 6. Equipment can’t 7 pur- 
chased now even if schools wanted to; We 
didn’t send out a list of specified records peng 
able to help teachers unfamiliar with the field to 
know what they could or should use. 


In conclusion, the editors of THe INDE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN see no reason why 
readers should not contribute accounts of their 
experiences in using mechanical equipment in 
teaching. We welcome papers such as Mr. Paul 
Chancellor’s (Hill School) very fine article in 
THE Liprary Journat, November 19, 1942, 
entitled Ears For the School Library. 





BreaD Upon THe Warers 
(A Report from England) 


Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt 
find it after many days.— The Bible. 


Shortly after the Garrett boys came to school, Mr. 
and Mrs. Garrett with the help of friends of theirs began 
to entertain Americans from the Embassy and doctors 
and airmen who were at the time serving with the British 
forces. As the need for such hospitality grew, the Gar- 
retts interested several hundred people in the work, with 
the result that an organization known as the Kinsmen 
was set up so that not only the Garretts but many others 
might in that way express their appreciation for what 
families in the United States were doing for English 
children in this country. Since America’s entry into the 
war and the coming of large numbers of Americans to 
England these arrangements for hospitality proved far 
beyond the scope of various interested societies and in- 
dividuals. The Ministry of Information has, therefore, 
now taken over the general organization of this work 
throughout the country. Thus many English families 
are freer to concentrate on more personal hospitality, to 
look after, that is, most especially the relatives and 
friends of the families in America who have had the care 
of English children. Most of these English people have 
no direct contacts with America, and so they thought 
that possibly through school circulars in this country 
their offers of hospitality might come to the attention of 
those who could benefit. When writing about this Mrs. 
Garrett said, “The hospitality we have given is our 
thanks for what you have been doing for our two boys, 
but it has of necessity been very impersonal. Now we 
want to and can make it more personal. We want to do 
something for the Fessenden School where our boys have 
been so happy, so generously cared for, and where their 
minds have been opened to a wider understanding of 
true citizenship of the world. Will you accept this small 


service to American boys over here as an indication of our 
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appreciation of what you have done for Peter and Adrian? 
And will you now, if you can, make use of our small 


>”? 


offer? 

Mrs. Garrett’s address is Mrs. Alfred Garrett, Tyder- 
wen, Northwood, Middlesex, England. If an old boy ora 
friend of his can accept her invitation in any way now or 
at a later date, it will give great pleasure to the Garretts 
and those other families to whom they can always pass 
on guests. 

—Fessenden School Alumni News. 





Marcu MEETING OF THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE CENTRAL STATES 


With a large turn-out from the fifty member 
schools of the Private Schools Association of the 
Central States, a two-day conference was held in 
Chicago at the Univ ersity Club March 26th and 
27th. President Herbert W. Smith, Headmaster 
of Francis Parker School, had arranged a strong 
program on which were two outside speakers, 
Dr. Franz Alexander, Director of the Institute 
for Psychoanalysis, and Colonel W. E. Gregory, 
formerly Superintendent of Culver, now on 
active duty. Dr. Alexander presented the 
psychology of war and changes needed for a 
lasting peace. Colonel Gregory explained the 
new Army program to provide for the training 
of 150,000 selected men in our colleges. 


The members of the association by a strong 
vote indicated their desire to take out corporate 
membership in the newly formed National As- 
sociation of Independent Schools. 


The Saturday morning program included the 
following conference subjects: Should Secondary 
Schools accelerate their program? Leader, Major 
E. W. Tucker, Kemper Military Academy; How 
should schools change their curriculum to meet 
the needs of the war? Leader, Colonel Burrett 
B. Bouton, Howe Military School; Personnel: 
How can schools maintain a staff adequate to the 
increased demands which they must meet, and 
still co-operate with the policy of the War Man- 
power Commission? Leader, Mr. J. P. McCallie, 
McCallie School; What should be the policy of 
independent schools concerning the North Cen- 
tral Association’s pedagogical requirements for 
teachers? Leader, Mr. Frank S. Spigener, Mil- 
waukee University School; What can schools do 
to help secure a lasting peace? Dr. Harry L. 
Upperman, Baxter Seminary. 


The officers for the year 1943-44 include: 
President, Major E. W. Tucker, Kemper Military 
Academy; Vice-President, Mr. F. Alden Shaw, 
Detroit Country Day School; Secretary, Colonel 
B. B. Bouton, Howe Military School; Treasurer, 





Mr. O. N. Wing, Central Y. M. C. A. College 
High School. 


— Submitted by Colonel B. B. Bouton, 
Secretary. 


GEORGE SCHOOL Farm Camp 


Plans for the operation of a farm work camp 
under the direction of Mr. T. Sidney Cadwallader, 
from early July to late August, are practically 
completed at The George School. It is planned 
for about 100 boys, fourteen or over, who will 
live at the school and will work on farms in the 
vicinity. The wages will be decided upon by the 
camp management and farmers, the amount 
allowing for a definite margin after board, lodg- 
ing and supervision have been paid for. There 
will be a program of recreation accompanying 
the work program, under the guidance of an 
experienced work camp leader. 





Work ProcraMm at Moses Brown 


An expanded work program at Moses Brown, 
inaugurated with the hearty support of the entire 
student body, provides every boy with an oppor- 
tunity to participate and attempts to suit the 
work of the boy. Ten of the oldest boys, or the 
“Black Gang,” report to the power house every 
afternoon, don overalls and gloves, and wheel 
into the boiler room from three to five tons of 
coal a day. When the weather is poor, they 
draw the coal from the bin. Each boy serves on 
this squad about once a week. The younger boys 
police the gymnasium, classrooms, and dormi- 
tories. 


Facutry Nores 

Miss Frances Browne, twelve years principal 
of the Margaret Thacher School (formerly lower 
school) Milton Academy, is resigning at the end 
of this year. Mrs. David Page, a graduate of 
Milton Academy, who has been Head of the 
Brearley Lower School, will succeed Miss 
Browne. 

Now that colleges are reaching down lower 
into secondary school ranks for students it is a 
satisfaction to know that boarding schools can 
provide experienced supervisors of dormitories. 
Heading the new residence dormitory for boys at 
the University of Chicago is Mr. Thomas Hall, 
formerly of Lawrenceville School. 


“Shorty” Atmore, formerly housemaster at 
Choate, having proved too big for the Services is 
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now an enlisted Red Cross worker. This story is 
told of Mr. Atmore. One winter when he desired 
to improve the morale in his house he asked Mrs. 
Roosevelt if she would come and talk to the boys. 
She came. 

Mr. Roy Miller of Episcopal Academy has 
entered the Army, and Mr. Fitz Eugene Dixon, 
Jr., a graduate of the school, has joined the 
faculty. Another recent addition to the Episcopal 
faculty was Mr. George Langdon, formerly of 
Poughkeepsie Day School. 

The death of Mr. Robert F. Foster, for 
twenty-two years a master at Middlesex, is 
regretfully noted. 


Robert L. Lamborn, assistant headmaster of 
McDonogh, has entered the Army. New masters 
noted at McDonogh are Mr. William D. Ligen- 
felter and Mr. William J. Gruver. 


Two new masters at Texas Country Day 
School are Mr. Harry Lee Stuart and Mr. Paul 
Springer. T.C. D., incidentally, is noted as one 
of the schools adopting the Victory Corps. 
Mount Hermon and McDonogh are two others. 

Mr. Wabeke of Mount Hermon School has 
left to join the staff of the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Ernest B. Chamberlain, well known in 
independent school circles, has been recently 
appointed director of admissions at Carteret and 
Secretary of the Carteret School Scholarship and 
Endowment Fund, Inc. Another recently ap- 
pointed member of the Carteret faculty is Mrs. 
Ida W. Hamilton, of Summit, N. J. 


John Leiser was recently appointed to the 
Peddie faculty. 

A new science master at Fountain Valley is 
Mr. Manual Diaz, formerly of the Los Alamos 
faculty. Miss Dorothy Jones, one of Colorado’s 
most enthusiastic flyers, is handling instruction 
in aviation at Fountain Valley. 


Mr. Christie, long head of the French Depart- 
ment and athletic coach at St. George’s, is resign- 
ing after thirty-six years’ service at this school. 
The St. George’s announcement of Mr. Merrick’s 
retirement reafirmed some policies already 
known. Let me quote two paragraphs: 


“Importance will naturally be given during the 
emergency to the training of each boy for the branch 
of national service to which he may be called. In co- 
operation with the Army and the Navy, the school 
will emphasize scientific courses and physical fitness 
in preparation for service in the armed forces. At 
the same time it will not neglect its traditional pro- 
gram in the liberal arts. 

“The place of the Church School in American 
education has long been firmly established. St. 


George’s will continue to maintain and require of 
its students the highest standards in the building 
of character and in preparatory studies, stressing 
either the sciences or the humanities, according to 
the needs and abilities of the individual.” 


Mr. Dudley Fitts, of the Andover faculty, is 
editor of a new anthology of Contemporary 
Latin-American poetry, published by New Direc- 
tions, Norfolk, Conn. Price: $3.50. 

Three new masters at Avon School are Mr. 
Robert E. Bates, who has come to take over 
music after teaching experience at Longwood, 
Concordia Collegiate Institute, the Windward 
School, and the Bronxville schools in New York; 
Mr. Richard Wanner, in special English, who 
comes from the Arlington High School; and Mr. 
Stanley B. Kearl, new head of the Art depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Malcolm Strachan, editor of ““The Groton 
School Quarterly,” was ordained as a deacon of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, by Bishop 
Henry K. Sherrill in February. 

Mrs. Kenneth E. Shawcross is a recent ap- 
pointment to the Moses Brown faculty. 

Thomas K. Fisher, for twenty-three years a 
member of the staff of St. Paul’s School, who 
organized the Army Air Forces Radio Instructors 
School (St. Louis), remaining the officer in 
charge, was promoted, February 24, from the 
rank of major to that of lieut. colonel, Air Corps. 
(item from “‘School and Society.’’) 

William Paxton, editor of the “Moses Brown 
Alumni Bulletin,” is the retiring president of the 


New England Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. 





VILLAGE GOVERNMENT AT AVON 


A feature of Avon Old Farms School, believed 
to be excellent training for citizenship and 
democracy, is its unique form of student govern- 
ment. “The entire school is organized as the 
Village of Old Farms, with its own law and 
courts, its own post office and bank, and with a 
government based on that of the New English 
township. The wardens and members of the 
Council are elected from the two upper forms. 
They levy taxes, grant charters, float bond issues, 
preserve the peace, promote the public welfare — 
in fact, deal with all everyday concerns of the 
school outside the academic field.” 

A recent “Avon Record” carries an account 
of a town meeting. All members of the school 
are present, and are encouraged to “speak out.” 
Among the matters discussed at the meeting on 
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January 28th were: economizing on certain meals 
to raise more money for the community chest; 
how hard labor can be made more effective; 
optional Sunday breakfast; morning chapel vs 

Vespers; the sale of War ‘Bonds and Stamps; 
punishment for lates; and various improvements 


to be made about the school. These or other 
matters were either disposed of or referred to the 
incoming Council. Mr. Stabler, Mr. Thayer and 
Mr. Phillips explained several knotty complexi- 
ties, and the meeting adjourned shortly before 
luncheon. 

The functioning of the “Community Service” 
part of the Village program is well illustrated in 
the same issue. Boys in the four lower classes 
were required to put in 7,562 hours up to Febru- 
ary 1. Their total was 8,852 hours. In other 
words the number of hours of work over and 
above the minimum requirements of the village 
organization was 1,290. The boys worked in the 
woods, on the grounds, in the print shop, car- 
penter shop, power house, store, farm, kitchen, 
telephone office, athletic crew, floater squad, 
laboratory, airplane spotting, cleaning their 
rooms. Work for boys in the upper two classes 
is of a more informal character. The response of 
boys to the work program suggests that this 
Village plan of organization arouses a high degree 
of co-operation from the boys. 





MiscELLaneEous Notes 

The First Motor Squadron, Mass. State 
Guard, has tentative plans for an encampment 
at Groton School, July 18-25. Lt. Col. Charles 
A. Coolidge, commanding officer, is a graduate 
of Groton. 

Fountain Valley and San Luis schools (girls) 
have collaborated in producing two winter-term 
plays, Trial By Fury and The Happy fourney. 

Recently entertained at McDonogh School 
was the Five-County Holstein Breeders’ As- 
sociation. 

Episcopal Academy is considering a farm- 
camp located on a farm lent to the academy for 
the purpose. 


Kent recently presented “Captain Apple- 
jack.” 





GuNNERY AND WyYKEHAM Rise Pus isu Joint- 
NEWSPAPER 

For the first time in the history of either 
school’s publications, “The Gunnery News” 
and the “Wykeham Chronicle” were combined, 
the result being the April 17th issue of “The 
Gunnery News.” In this paper events of both 
schools, Gunnery and Wykeham Rise, appear, 





written by the editorial boards of 
magazines. In addition, Dr. Bartlett, head- 
master of Gunnery, and Mr. and Mrs. Werner, 
joint-heads of Wykeham Rise, contributed col- 
umns, making the issue representative of the 
faculties as well as the students. 


the two 





This year four camps are being operated by 
“The Associated Junior Work Camps,” 101 
Barnett Street, New Haven, Conn. One camp 
is in West Virginia, one in New York, and two in 
Connecticut. Mr. Ralph B. Dwinell is director. 

Mr. Benjamin Fine, educational editor of The 
New York Times, and contributor of “‘Educa- 
tional Public Relations in Wartime,” used in the 
April BuLtetin, is author of a recent book, 
Educational Publicity, published by Harpers. 
$3.00. 

Public Schools and British Opinion; The Re- 
lationship Between Contemporary Ideas and the 
Evolution of an English Institution, by Edward 
C. Mack. 

Volume I: 1780-1860. Pp. xvi+432 $3.7 

Volume II: Since 1860. Pp. xii+511 $3.7 
Published by Columbia University Press. 

These two books are a study of the develop- 
ment of an English institution with reference to 
the ideas people had about it, and the forces, 
social, political, and economic, which produced 
these ideas and moulded the schools. The author 
studies with special thoroughness the growth of 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, Shrewsbury, 
Charterhouse, and Westminster. 

Dr. Mack, the author, Princeton, A.B. 1926; 
Columbia, M.A. 1929; Columbia, Ph.D. 1938; is 
now Instructor of English at the College of the 
City of New York. 

The two volumes will be more adequately 
reviewed in some future issue of THE BULLETIN. 
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School master, Art thou weary? Then re- 
fresh thy spirit by reading this contribution to a 
University School, (Cleveland), publication! 


The students knew his every changing look, 
His little cough and widely gesturing arm, 

The gaze that wandered from the open book, 
The mild reproof that never meant them harm. 
Loved master! one who did not always know 
The nagging facts, the lesson and the page, 
But made them feel the larger ebb and flow 
Beneath the outer symbols of an age. 

They never guessed his spirit’s high content 

At upturned faces and the quick replies, 

Nor sensed that to his simple heart they meant 
The future, and the dream that never dies. 


Helen Frith Stickney. 
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Editor, ErHEL ANDREWS 


THE BaLpWIin ScHOooL 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

Under the sponsorship of the Service League, 
the BaLtpwin ScuHoot has become part of the 
national voluntary organization known as the 
Victory Corps. To participate in this, BALDWIN 
will not require a new organization,— simply the 
unification of the service groups already in war 
work at the school. As a matter of fact, Baldwin 
girls will be able to render a more highly special- 
ized service than is possible for larger schools in 
the community. The special outline of member- 
ship here is as follows: any student in the four 
upper classes may be a member of The Victory 
Corps providing she meets the three national re- 
quirements. I. Participation in a school physical 
fitness program. II. The taking of courses pre- 
paring for entrance to a college or university. 
III. Participation throughout the year in a con- 
tinuing or recurring voluntary school, home or 
community service. Through the Victory Corps 
program, girls will not only be rendering valuable 
service during the school year, but will also be 
preparing for many useful activities during the 
summer, in camps and in the community, and 
will be taking part in an important nation-wide 
movement.... There is a great interest at the 
school in summer work. The students are eager 
to help on farms and in vegetable gardens. Miss 
Cross will make it possible for girls who cannot 
reach farm jobs easily from their own homes to 
live at the school. Land, which the school will 
plow, will be available on the school grounds for 
vegetable gardens, and the school kitchens will be 
used again this year for community canning and 
preserving. On the twenty-third of January, 
Penn CHARTER SCHOOL came to BALDWIN 
for a concert and a party afterward.... On 
April 30th the entire school, under the direction 
and organization of Miss Robinson, i is to portray 
periods of American music. There will be Indian 
songs and dances, a Puritan meeting, a pre- 
Revolutionary drawing room in Philadelphia, 
Civil War music, music of the sentimental era 
and of the last war, and two modern American 
compositions. The finale will be the Song of the 
United Nations, sung by the whole school. 





THE BREARLEY SCHOOL 
New York 


At BrEaRLEY it has seemed necessary and 
logical to review the function and the perform- 





WHAT THE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


, Phe Laurel School 


ance of the school in wartime, and to this end the 
Academic Committee presented certain questions 
to the department heads. Minor changes were 
suggested, but in general it was thought wisest 
to maintain the fundamentals of a liberal arts 
education which should lead to tolerance, self- 
reliance and a broader international viewpoint. 

Mine. Champrig rand summed up this feeling in 
her reply: “When peace returns, the future of the 
new world will depend upon the quality of the 
teaching. Therefore it is imperative at this time 
to maintain an educational program worthy of a 
democracy. The educational process never ceases 
and nothing survives from an age save learning.” 
One of the questions submitted to the depart- 
ment heads was, “What changes would you like 
to inaugurate in your department, and what 
changes would you like to see in the general cur- 
riculum, if you could have the ideal program?” 
The following were some of the recommenda- 
tions made: Main outline of the work to remain 
unchanged; current event classes, “air age’’ unit 
in class IX, modern types of mathematical and 
scientific problems; history courses rearranged to 
meet modern problems; geography as an elective 
in the Upper School; greater emphasis on speak- 
ing French; a four-year German course; Spanish; 

singing in larger and more varied groups; read- 
justment in number of dramatic performances to 
make room for war work; simplified psychology; 
history and culture of South America; more 
public speaking and student assemblies. ... In 
Miss Scott’s English class the question concern- 
ing education in wartime was presented to the 
students,— should the emphasis remain on the 
liberal arts, or should it be placed upon technical 
subjects? Although the answers were as varied 
as the personalities of the authors, it was interest- 
ing that 75% of the class felt the need of a 
“liberal” form of education. The following ex- 
cerpts are quoted from the papers of class XI. 
“Although, in my heart, I would prefer to be 
taking courses in technical skills which would 
prepare me directly and immediately for war 
work, I realize that it is far more intelligent to 
prepare for the reconstruction period and the 
further future through a liberal training.” 
think everyone should take one compulsory 
victory course, and that there should be stress 
put on giving up luxuries for war bonds, 
doing outside war work or collecting scrap and 
fats. I think languages, except for Spanish and 
possibly German, should be electives, and the 
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sciences stressed, because technical knowledge 
is far more important in war than ‘culture’.’’. . . 
“Tf all schools did center their efforts on immedi- 
ate education for assisting in the war, students 
would be well-equipped to meet only the next 
five years or so. Then, in a world trying to adapt 
itself to a life of peace and normality, they would 
be seriously handicapped by an incomplete 
preparation. It would be much harder for them 
to learn how to learn then, than now.”... “Iam 
interested in what are known as the arts: music, 
literature and painting. This war is being fought, 
in part, for the preservation of these arts, and 
while it is being fought this country is the only 
one left which practises them to any great degree. 
We must continue to practise them and to em- 
ploy the liberal arts education in our schools. 
Nothing so important should be banished, if only 
temporarily, from the country that will be 
looked to after the war to bring order, beauty 
and art back to the world.” 


CHATHAM HALL 
Chatham, Virginia 


At CuatHaM HALtt the war is “not changing 
our objectives but is changing our emphases.” 
The dramatics department has been temporarily 
abolished. There will still be a good deal of 
dramatics in the school, but not as much as last 
year, nor will the attainment of quite such a high 
standard of perfection be attempted. Courses in 
Spanish are being offered for the first time in 
many years, and a number of students are taking 
advantage of them. A course in first aid is being 
given as usual by one of the athletic instructors, 
and in addition all students will be trained during 
the year in artificial respiration, digital pressure 
and how to apply a tourniquet. Mr. Brush has 
purchased an army wagon and two young mules, 
which can be used for carrying the mail, deliver- 
ing milk and other such things, if the gas and tire 
rationing make it necessary. There has been no 
appreciable falling off in applications, and it is 
not likely that an enrollment problem will de- 
velop. Families, in enrolling their daughters, 
seem to be influenced by two considerations: 
first, they want to have their daughters in a place 
of comparative safety, and second, with the 
future so uncertain they would rather economize 
and sacrifice to give an education to their daugh- 
ters when they may not be able to leave them 
anything else. 





THe CaALHoun SCHOOL 
New York 

This Spring at CALHouNn ScHOOL a parent- 
student project was a play, “The Ghost of 
Rhodes Manor,” given by the school dramatic 
club to raise money for the Red Cross. Last year 
the Parents Association organized a Red Cross 
group that meets at the school every Wednesday 
afternoon to roll bandages.... The alumnae 
association is in the process of being reorganized. 
Now that the membership numbers more than a 
thousand, an Alumnae Board of twenty has been 
formed to represent the alumnae. Its members 
are all in New York City and have time to give 
to school matters. Like the Board of the Parents 
Association, it will meet regularly at the school. 
. . A fifteen percent increase in registration 
this year has raised a problem for the Student 
League in connection with the honor system. 
The old girls have worked very hard to establish 
the system and make it successful. Study halls, 
examinations and other school activities are not 
supervised by teachers, but are conducted by 
the students under the principle of self-discipline. 
The League has voted to require all new students 
to report to the school early in September for 
preliminary instruction in the honor code and 
other Student League rules. This period of 
instruction will be followed by a written ex- 
amination, which must be satisfactorily passed 
before a girl is admitted to League membership. 


THE Harris ScHoo.s 
Chicago 

As we face the second year of total war, the 
students of the Harris ScHoo.s are contributing 
their utmost to the war effort. Pre-induction 
courses are held for the boys in pre-flight aero- 
nautics, map reading, basic military drill, and 
special emphasis is given to courses in mathe- 
matics and science. The girls are doing their 
part by completing a Red Cross course in First 
Aid, and the making of tray mats for convales- 
cent soldiers. In carrying out this program the 
school is at the same time emphasizing the value 
of a sound training in the fundamentals that is 
gained in the liberal arts. . . . In the grades, 
Miss Harris experimented last year with a group 
of boys and girls of superior mentality and 
maturity. They were advanced directly from 
Seventh Grade into High School, and after being 
carefully checked they have proved their ability 
to do the high school work. From now on much 
advanced work will be given able students from 
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the Fourth Grade up, with the idea of eliminating 
one grade before High School, and thus allowing 
students with above-average mentality and good 
physical development to complete their elemen- 
tary education in seven years. 





ScHOoL For GIRLS 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


NorTHAMPTON 


The eighth session of the Summer School of 
Irench at the NorrHamMpTon ScuHoou will begin 
on June 27th, and end on August 7th. The new 
feature of this summer’s program is the extension 
of the session from six to nine weeks for students 
who wish to take on a more extensive farm work 
program. Under the local United States Em- 
ployment Bureau, the girls will work fifteen 
hours a week on Hampshire County farms. 
The nine weeks’ program will make it possible to 
complete the same units of academic work, even 
with the extended farm program, that students 
have completed in the six-week sessions of 
former years. The girls in the six-week program 
will do an hour and a half of farming a day, as 
they did last summer. In addition to the farm 
work, the students last summer canned 2,000 
quarts of vegetables and fruit... . For the 
last few years the school has admitted to the 
summer session only girls wishing to do work in 
French. This summer the demand is so great 
that regular full units of college preparatory work 
will be offered. The French group will live in a 
dormitory separate from the students who are 
doing work only in other fields. 





San Luis Rancu ScHOOL 
Colorado Springs 


The work group for older girls was so success- 
ful in last summer’s camp at San Luis Rancu 
that the school hopes to do even more with the 
plan this summer. Membership in the group is 
limited to girls over sixteen years of age, who 
have completed the tenth grade in school. This 
work group, which is modeled as much as possible 
on the work camps for college students of the 
American Friends Service Committee, gives the 
girls jan opportunity for community service, 
which this year is planned to help in the war 
effort. They will assist as junior counselors on 
a part-time basis at a nearby camp for the 
children of mothers who are employed in war 
work. Courses in cooking, home nursing and 
first aid, child care, horsemanship and hand- 


crafts are open to them, and they receive training 
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in organizing and leading groups of younger girls 
in their recreations and field trips. All work is 
carried on under the supervision of expert 
teachers and by the practical means of actual 
experience. 





THE Emma WILLARD SCHOOL 
Troy, New York 

While science and mathematics are receiving 
new emphasis for the prosecution of the war, 
Emma WILLARD Scuoo. feels that the broad 
scope of the modern, independent school curri- 
culum is increasingly important. The faculty has 
re-examined the curriculum in order to evaluate 
it and adapt it to the all-important task of 
making democracy work. The college prepara- 
tory program, with its emphasis on English, 
foreign languages, mathematics, social studies, 
the fine arts, music and science, is recommended 
for the majority of the students in order that 
they may be well prepared to continue their 
studies in a liberal arts college. With the ab- 
sorption of countless numbers of young men into 
the armed forces, the country will seek more than 
ever women for the professions, for responsible 
positions in industry, for scientific research, and 
for social and economic reconstruction. Women 
will be needed who have the enlightened vision, 
the tolerance and the adaptability fostered by 
four years in a liberal arts college. It is for this 
reason, therefore, that Emma WILLARD continues 
at this time to emphasize the importance of the 
college preparatory course. A general course is 
offered in recognition of the fact that there are 
always students in secondary school who do not 
want to postpone until the end of their college 
course preparation for active participation in 
adult life 





The editor wishes to express appreciation for 
the receipt of the following school publications: 


The Day Star, the Day School, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


The San Luis Ray, San Luis School, Colorado 
Springs. 
Bleatings, St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. 


Acorn, Nightingale-Bamford School. 


The Spectator, Northrop Collegiate School, 
Minneapolis. 


The Monacle, Buffalo Seminary. 
Chatham Hall Chat, Chatham, Virginia. 





The Calhoun Alumna, Calhoun School, New 
York. 


The Oxfordian, Oxford School, West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


The Bulletin, Emma Willard School, Troy. 


The Family Letter, Baldwin School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. 





The Brearley Bulletin, Brearley School, New 
York. 

Alumnae Letter, Abbot Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts. 


Catalogues of Westover School, Northamp- 
ton Summer School of French, San Luis School, 
Baldwin School. 





NEWS OF THE BOARD AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL REportT 


This month copies of the Annual Report of 
1942, containing minutes of the Eighteenth An- 
nual Conference, held in New York on February 
27, and of the Joint Conference, held in Boston 
on March 6, will be addressed to member schools 
and to all delegates who attended the two 
conferences. 

New Book Lists 

The 1943-1944 editions of the Junior and 
Senior Booklists are ready, and sample copies of 
both Lists have been sent to all member schools. 


EXAMINATION PROGRAM 


1. The schedule of 1943 examinations is as 
follows: 


Monday, May 31 


2:30 P.M. Junior Scholastic 


Aptitude Test* 

Tuesday, June | 
9:30 A.M. 
2:30 P.M. 


Wednesday, June 2 
9:30 A.M. Latin 
2:30 P.M. French 


*This test may be given at any time, to suit 
the convenience of the individual school. 


Mathematics 


English 


2. Member schools are being asked to vote 
on three resolutions, passed at the Annual Con- 
ference, which affect the 1944 examinations: 


a. that in 1944 the three arithmetic exami- 
nations (Mathematics I, Mathematics II, and 
Mathematics III Arithmetic) be combined in one 
ladder-type examination, to be called Mathe- 


matics A. (This examination would be similar to 
Mathematics B, being introduced this June.) 


6. that the French I examination be elimi- 
nated in 1944, 
and 

c. that there be added to the Comprehen- 
sive examination, at the first year level, a French 
passage to be translated into English. 
ON ExpERIMENTAL Latin EXAMINA- 

TION 
The Report upon the Experimental Examina- 

tion in Latin which was presented briefly by the 
Standing Committee at the Conference in New 
York on March 27 is now ready for general dis- 
tribution. All schools which co-operated in the 
project or which regularly participate in the 
Board’s examination program will receive a 
copy shortly. So long as a supply is still avail- 
able, a copy will be sent on request to any person, 
whether associated with a member school or not. 


Reporr 


New MeEmBERS 


The Executive Committee welcomes the fol- 
lowing schools to membership in the Secondary 
Education Board: 

THE BRANDES SCHOOL, Tucson, Arizona 

BuFrFALo SEMINARY, Buffalo, New York. 


Dana Ha.i-Tenacre Scuoors, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Tue Park Scuoot, Baltimore, Maryland. 





The next issue of THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BuLLETIN will appear early in November, 1943. 
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WE RECOMMEND ... 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 

The reader of the March issue of ProGcres- 
sivE Epucation is apt to hesitate part way 
through and decide he is wasting his time. The 
articles on the effect of the war on children follow 
one another with so much similarity and repeti- 
tion that we wonder whether the average reader 
wouldn’t close the magazine at about the point 
where it becomes difficult to remember whether 
the writer is the lady teacher from Mishawaka, 
Indiana, the gentleman teacher writing from the 
suburb of New York, or the committee of teach- 
ers from Glencoe, Illinois. The issue is interest- 
ing, however, as a scientific document proving by 
induction that, beyond a doubt, from Montana 
to New Mexico, from California and Oregon to 
the eastern seaboard children are reacting ac- 
cording to pattern. 

What is also interesting is the similarity in the 
attitudes of the teachers of these children. There 
is first of all the same pride in the war effort of the 
school with stories of defense stamps and scrap. 
There are the same observations, although re- 
ported with obviously varying degrees of ac- 
curacy, of the children’s increased interest in 
current events, of awakening global conscious- 
ness. There is interest in nutrition and interest 
in the children’s interest in nutrition. Every- 
where we read of the same desperate effort to do 
something about tolerance with the same obliging 
little colored boy, little good-Japanese, or Jewish 
child hauled into prominence, and we hope hap- 
piness, in the infancy of a program that may 
mean much. 


Krom all parts of the country there is the re- 
port on the good side of the ledger, of the greater 
unselfishness and the beneficial effect caused by 
the increased responsibility placed on children by 
their busy parents. On the bad side there is 
mention of increased child delinquency although 
not to the extent one would expect. There is an 
almost pathetic note in the overanxiety of the 
teachers to understand what the world after the 
war will be and prepare children for it. One 
brave group met to formulate a philosophy by 
which “children may be guided in avy world.” 


We even noticed a likeness in the form of the 
papers — the same plan to quote as much as 
possible from the papers of the children, the same 
dastardly use of “language born of summer 
schools,” and may Heaven forgive us for our 
thoughts when we bump our heads against that 


verb “implement,” its even more popular pal 
“implementation.” 

The expressive “language born of summer 
schools” is swiped from an article in the February 
issue of ProGresstvE Epucation, They call it 
Creative Writing, by Hannah Trimble. It is, 
believe us, the best article we have read in a jong 
time both for its own style and wit, and for its 
sound and stimulating advice. We feel that if 
you are interested in any way in teaching creative 
writing the following masterpiece by a third 
grader (where Miss Trimble “‘lives’’) will make 
you hunt up the article and read it. You'll be 
glad you did. 

‘“Huhwayun music is a hundred times pertier 
than other music. I think of one night when My 
Grandma took a sick spell. Now the room was 
shut up tight as a jar with a lid on it. She gave 
a scream. When she gave a scream it was high. 
But it got lower lower lower and lower till you 
could hardly hear her. Huhwayan music is 
something like when she was getting lower. I 
can play Huhwayan music on my gettar.”’ 


— Dorice N. Tay tor, 
Miss Hewitt’s Classes, 
New York City. 


Tue Ctassics 
Language for its Own Sake 

THE CLAssIcaL JourNAL for February, 1943, 
gives uS a very interesting account of a 
symposium on the validity of foreign language 
instruction in high school. This report is found 
under the general title of Hints for Teachers. 

Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of California at Los 
Angeles, said among other things that students 
derive benefit from their studies in direct propor- 
tion to the personal satisfaction which they ob- 
tain. Dr. Alexander, Professor of Latin at the 
University of California, felt that Dean Lee had 
stressed more than he would the practical aspect 
of language teaching. Dr. Alexander wished to 
emphasize that it was a very worthy aim and 
ideal to study language for itself, French as 
French, and Latin as Latin, and so on. 

The report is replete with matter deserving 
careful consideration. I wish to confine my re- 
marks to Dr. Lee’s reflections on the value of 
personal satisfaction in any study and to Pro- 
fessor Alexander’s plea for language studied for 
itself. The differences between Dr. Lee and 
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Professor Alexander apparently did not hinge on 


these two points. Dr. Lee’s complete paper 
is not given in THE CLAssICAL JoURNAL, and 
accordingly it is impossible to judge to what ex- 
tent he stressed the practical value of language 
study and induced Professor Alexander to desid- 
erate a more generous treatment of its cultural 
side. 


The pleasure one derives from a study is 
usually an index of developing power over the 
subject matter. An unsuccessful study is not 
likely to bring much satisfaction, and the de- 
veloping of personal power is a value of no mean 
order. All values, however, are not practical, 
that is, in the sense of being commercially profit- 
able. What a study does for one’s soul is a value 
hard to put into words or to represent statisti- 
cally. When we neglect the values which improve 
our souls, we are doomed to become ‘“‘cabined, 
cribbed, confined” within the limits of the ulti- 
mately unimportant. 


In an article in THE SaturDAy EvENING 
Post for January 16, 1943, entitled Starvation 
is Torture Too, Mr. Joseph Alsop tells how he 
beguiled his captivity in China by learning 
to read the Chinese classics. Mr. Alsop, admit- 
ting that the ability to read classical Chinese 
was a useless though unusual accomplishment, 
added that, for reasons which he found it difficult 
to explain, the power to do so filled him with 
inordinate pride. Possibly Mr. Alsop was ex- 
periencing more rational pleasure than inordinate 


pride. 


It seems to me that reading a foreign language 
arouses a pleasure akin to that produced by the 
understanding of symbolism in art. A person may 
be looking at a scene which is being painted by a 
great artist. The contemplation of the physical 
landscape gives a certain kind of pleasure. But 
the man who has with his eyes gazed upon that 
particular section of nature which the artist has 
put on canvas can also realize another kind of 
pleasure when he pays attention to the painting. 
It may be possible to find in our own language, 
as for instance in a translation, all the ideas ex- 
pressed in a foreign classic. Those, however, who 
know the original language would prefer to read 
the classic in the author’s own words. There is a 
pleasure in the mastering of the occult meaning 
of symbols, and one reason why foreign lan- 
guages give pleasure to those who learn them is 
that in them the mind discovers more symbols 
upon which to exercise that ability, peculiarly 
intellectual, by which in the sign we perceive the 
thing signified. 





There is a concomitant pleasure in the exer- 
cise of any natural aptitude. This pleasure is in- 
creased when the aptitude is rendered more per- 
fect by training. A man who likes to build things 
is exhilarated by the play of his skill. Building 
material things is an expensive hobby, and one 
that Cicero would classify as neque temporum 
neque aetatum omnium neque locorum. .In the 
study of language, with large independence of 
time and place, one can build up his soul in a 
sense, which, I believe, was not excluded by the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table when he said: 

“Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul.” 

— P, j. DownIna, 
The Browning School, 


New York City. 


ENGLISH 
The English Fournal 
The leading article in the April issue of 
THE ENGLISH JouRNAL, Facets of the War, by 
George T. Guernsey, marks an interesting de- 
parture from the magazine’s normal leading- 
article policy. Instead of a study of the work of 
a particular author, we have a study of a subject, 
dealt with, in various phases, by some fifty 
authors. Mr. Guernsey’s thesis is that the kind 
of war book most urgently needed is one that 
goes beyond reporting into interpretation, and 
one w hose principal object is not escape through 
“overemphasis on adventure and the romantic, 

but the making clear of the real problems w hich 
we face. More specifically, there is need for 
books which will give us a more accurately in- 
formed picture of Russia; for books dealing with 
the role of labor in the present war, the first of 
which, says Mr. Guernsey, is yet to be written; 
and for books directed against the fatalistic con- 
viction of some 60 per cent of the American peo- 
ple that wars are inevitable, a conviction which 
“leads to acquiescence in war, to balance-of- 
power politics, to the growth of huge armed 
forces held in readiness; above all, . . to a shun- 
ning of responsibility for the shape of the world 
to come.” The essay is most interesting and 
provocative; one wishes that it had been possible 
for Mr. Guernsey to comment more extensively 
on several of the books concerning which, since 
he deals with so many, he necessarily contents 

himself with a brief mention. 
The article called Ends and Means for English 
Teachers, by Walter Loban, deals with ideas of 
which we need to be reminded in peace as well 
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as in war. Although it is written by a man who 
is at present a member of the armed forces, it 
does not talk about teaching the young idea how 
to shoot; or rather, it does so in the proper sense 
of the expression. Too frequently we forget what 
Lieutenant Loban points out: “... the average 
cultured adult reads literature for a picture of 
living people, for an understanding of himself 
and others, for a heightened awareness of him- 
self in relation to the drama of living.” The 
author does not advocate the abandonment of 
the teaching of literary forms and techniques; he 
does plead most effectively for the recognition 
of them as means rather than as ends. 

Two interesting short articles in the Round 
Table section are “Jf You’// Get the Equation ...,” 
by Evelyn M. Tiews, which deals with the fact 
that weakness in mathematics may frequently 
be traceable to weakness in English; and Out- 
moded Punctuation, by Clarence Stratton, which 
discusses the harmful effect of insisting on tradi- 
tional punctuation forms which are illogical and 
destructive of sense. 


—Hucau K. Wricut, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





MopeERN LANGUAGES 


The French Review 
February 


M. Halperin, The Great Tradition in French 
Literature. In a forceful article Mr. Halperin 
offers a convincing interpretation of French 
literature as an emancipator “constantly at war 
with dogma and tyranny,” striving for “a sane 
and just society.”” This view throws interesting 
light on Montaigne, Rabelais, Moliére, Voltaire, 
Zola — to mention a few of the great names. 
Certainly, no nation has so steadfastly through 
its writers and thinkers focused its study on 
man, his essential dignity and value, as opposed 


to institutions and ideas, the potential tyrants of 
all ages. 

B. Hanson, Francois Rabelais Discusses World 
War II. Rabelais’ story of a war is here cleverly, 
though gratuitously, superimposed on the frame- 
work of the modern crisis. 

M.S. Pargment, How To Make Grammar and 
Composition More Profitable. Mr. Pargment dis- 
cusses various types of desirable written exer- 
cises for language-study, but concentrates his 
attention on “profitable’’ methods of teaching 
free composition. He recommends essentially; 
1, thorough preparation in class by teacher and 
student of a suitable and interesting subject; 
2, a plan or outline to be drawn up and followed; 
3, occasionally, at least, a model to be imitated. 

Mr. Pargment says in justification of his sug- 
gestions “young students engaged in a contin- 
uous struggle with foreign words cannot use their 
imaginations.” This is a strange and cynical 
commentary on the nature of the learning proc- 
ess and of certain pedagogical habits. While 
much of the procedure recommended in this 
article is sound, it is evident that the very real 
and much neglected virtues of free composition 
are based on the fact that the imagination of the 
student may be brought into play in a more 
heightened and efficient way than in any other 
type of exercise. In free composition he must 
use words which he has seen and heard as the 
vehicle of expression for his own thought and 
feeling. And he must learn to cut his cloth to fit 
his need. Guidance he needs, and help and crit- 
icism, as well as judicious and occasional use of 
models, plans, vocabulary suggestions. But 
always when an individual uses words he should 
seek to express something that comes from him- 
self, not a bogus imitation of another’s clarity or 
elegance. After all, what is the purpose of 
language? 

— Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION NORTH 
ATLANTIC REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


“What is Happening to America’s Children’”’ 
is the theme of the Association for Childhood 
Education North Atlantic Regional Conference 
to be held at Wheelock College in Boston from 
June 28 to July 2. The North Atlantic Region 
includes the six New England States and New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, and the District of Columbia. The 
Regional Conference will be under the sponsor- 
ship of the Massachusetts Association for Child- 
hood Education. This year the Association for 
Childhood Education is placing emphasis upon 
a series of Regional Conferences instead of the 
national conference. 


The four day Regional Conference will take 
the form of: lectures, discussions, and group 
studies dealing with the important problems of 
children -t America in the Second World War 
tne 


and in Reconstruction Era. Intensive 





* 


study will be made of the part that recreation, 
education, family life, and community play in 
helping children to meet their everyday prob- 
lems. The role of the Federal government in 
child care and in education will be considered 
in terms of wartime and peacetime conditions. 
Prominent specialists in the fields of child care 
and education will present their ideas and offer 
their services for consultation at the Regional 
Conference. Inquiries should be addressed to 
The Secretary of the Regional Conference, 
Wheelock College, Boston, Massachusetts. 


(This announcement is made by the Publi- 
city Chairman for the North Atlantic Regional 
Conference of the Association for Childhood 
Education. 

Royce H. Knapp, 
Wheelock College, 
Boston, Massachusetts. ) 
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PRICE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 
Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year . $ .35 each $ .30 
Latin Word List ......... ee eee ee 25 
French Vocabulary List .. vere 35 
French Book List ................ er nae ~ .60 


Examination Papers in English, ana Latin, Mathematics 
1941 and 1942 Papers. ...... er ‘ 06 04 
For past years (so far as they are in nuck) . eee eee 05 .03 


Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of ee issue sent free to 2.00 per .10 

every active member school) ............................. subscription each copy 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... 15 .10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ..... 15 .10 
Survey of Modern Languages ........ oor re 2 15 
Report of Modern Language Conference, 1940 . aes A 12 
Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by Stalnaker) ere .10 .08 
Objective Tests in Modern Languages (reprint of address by 

a a ead oe Lue ol ae gig win ta wow ae 10 08 
Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted from 

Curriculum Report, 1933) ............... ar . 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum /. ++ . : .20 
*Bureau of Research Reports, 


1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, He>bies, Rui? -aking, Faculty 
Retirements, etc.) . , ale ay esas or ‘ 25 


1938 Study of Libraries in Schools o1 | odniasdions Rdacation 
a eer pea i 25 


1939 Report on the Status a“ Classicn in ten Schools ee : 25 


Report of a Conference of Natural Science annie held in New 
York, November, 1936 . Pai were , «25 


Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books weenie 6,7,8,en89) .... ‘ 15 

Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) ..... - ; 12 

Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) ~ Sr Ire Sr. 
The 1943 Lists EE 6 0s asda week wy ‘ 18 


3-24 copies ....... : 6 P & 


25-100 copies . . ‘ .13 any quantity 
100 or more ....... ‘ 12 


three-year subscription... . . 40 
Annual Report .. tee ee eeeey on ii No Charge 


*Eleven reports have been issued by the Bureau since its establishment in 1926. Of the other eight, only enough 
copies are left for the office files. Schools may borrow them on request. 





